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Bannered  in  Bostoa 

Championship  flags  bespeckle  the  rafters  of  Boston  Garden,  home  of  the  Bruins  and  Celtics.  Each  of 
these  banners  is  hung  to  commemorate  a  long  season’s  work  and  accomplishments.  And  each  is  symbolic 
of  the  city’s  traditional  love  for  sports. 


Boston,  sports,  and  The  Globe. 

It’s  a  tradition  we’re  proud  to  share. 


(globe 

A  wliolly  owned  subsidiary  of  Affiliated  Publications,  Inc. 


No  Matter  How  You  Read  It. . . 
We  Come  Up  The  Winner! 


The  News  American 


We  Don’t  Write 


Just  To  Win  Awards, 
But  We  Do! 

Year  After  Year. 

Maryland  -  Delaware  -  D.C. 

Press  Association  honors 
The  News  American  for  1983 


BEST  LOCAL  COLUMN 

Michael  Powell,  The  News  American 

BEST  NEWS  SERIES 

Richard  Burke,  The  News  American 

BEST  FEATURE  SERIES 

Richard  Burke,  The  News  American 

BEST  SPORTS  COLUMN 

Mark  Hyman,  The  News  American 

BEST  EDITORIALS 


The  News 
American  & 
The  News 
Advertiser 


in  Retail  Food 
Advertising ! 

1982  . .  .  The  News  American  and  News  Ad¬ 
vertiser  carried  more  retail  food  advertising  than 
any  other  newspaper  combination  in  Baltimore. 

1983  . .  .  Twice  as  many  food  lines  were 
placed  in  the  News  American  and  News  Adver¬ 
tiser  than  any  other  newspaper  combination  in 
Baltimore . 

1984  . .  .  The  trend  continues! 


Staff,  The  News  American 
William  Stump,  The  News  American 

EDITORIAL  CARTOON 

Mike  Ricigliano,  The  News  American 


Find  Out  Why! 
Call  Mike  Onorato 

Advertising  Manager 


1  (800)  638-1479 


The  News  American  &  News  Advertiser 


301  EAST  LOMBARD  STREET.  BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND  21202 


Represented  Nationally  By  Hearst  Advertising  Service 


1 985— another  year  of 
r  record  growth  projected  for 
New  England  newspaper  markets* 


TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES  $91 ,053,790,000* 
Per-household  retail  sales  $19,050 

(U.S.  per-household  average,  $16,123) 


TOTAL  FOOD  SALES  $1 9,843,643,000* 

Per-household  food  sales  $4,249 

(U.S.  per-household  average,  $3,351) 


How  come?  Just  look  at  these  facts: 

Personal  income  in  New  England  is  higher — and  growing  fast¬ 
er— than  in  any  other  U.S.  region.  High  tech  industry  and  low 
unemployment  have  brought  income  per-household  to  new 
highs  yearly  since  1979,  with  a  1985  projected  average  of 
$33,853,  exceeding  the  national  figure  by  more  than  10%.  Cir¬ 
culation  generally  on  the  rise,  too!  Don't  forget  in  planning  for  the 
future  .  .  . 


'E&P  1985  Market  Guide  Estimates 


Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  Engiand  daiiy  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (M) 
Lewiston  Journal  (E) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 
Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (AD&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (M) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (E&S) 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Greenwich  Time  (E&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 
Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M&S) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Joumal-Oourier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E&S) 
Register  Citizen  (Torrington)  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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“SOMETHING  REMARKABLE 
HAS  HAPPENED” 

As  they  did  a  year  ago,  residents  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Rorida  are  marking  the  holiday  season  by  sending  some 
very  special  CTeetings. 

They’re  called  The  Lifeline  Letters,  a  project  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Evening  Independent,  in  which  readers 
write  to  Eastern  Europeans  being  persecuted  for  their 
religious  faith. 

Tnese  letters  are  not  a  cold-war  campaign  but  a 
person-to-person  program  of  compassion  and  advocacy 
of  human  rights. 

Consequently,  praise  for  The  Lifeline  Letters  has  come 
from  across  the  political  spectrum.  Hundreds  of  readers 
reported  sending  letters  to  Eastern  Europe.  Scores 
of  newspapers,  after  hearing  of  the  effort  sou^t  more 
information  and  some  picked  up  the  idea  for  their 
own  newspapers. 

In  presenting  the  Independent  with  its  Institute  of 
Human  Relations  Award,  American  Jewish  Committee 
President  Howard  Friedman  said  The  Lifeline  Letters 
project  “has  attracted  worldwide  attention.. .for  this 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  cause  of  human  rights 
and  religious  liberty!’ 

Noting  that  the  newspaper  has  “a  proven  record  of 
international  concern  for  pec^le  whose  freedoms  are 
denied’,’  Congressman  C.W.  Bill  Young  (R-Madeira 
Beach,  FL)  commended  “the  Independent’s  latest  effort 
to  offer  encouragement  to  those  who  are  persecuted’.’ 

Sister  Ann  Gillen,  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Interreligious  Task  Force  on  Soviet  Jewry,  summed  up 
the  efforts  with  this  appraisal,  “Something  remarkable 
has  happened  posing  great  potential  for  the  future’.’ 

For  this  reason,  the  Evening  Independent  plans  a 
second  annual  edition  of  The  Lifeline  Letters  listing 
hundreds  more  names  of  persons  persecuted  for  their 
faith.  These  names  come  from  the  National  Interreligious 
Task  Force  on  Soviet  Jewry,  the  U.S.  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry,  Keston  College  near  London,  England  and 
local  ministers  with  ties  to  Baltic  states.  The  process  was 
'  checked  through  Congressman  Dante  Fascell,  (D-Miami), 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe,  commonly  known  as  the  Helsinki  Commission. 

For  information  on  The  Lifeline  Letters  project,  please 
call  or  write  the  Evening  Independent. 

rtergfntrg  (ifimeg 

Evening  Independent 

P.O.  Box  1 121,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731  (813)  893-8652 
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JANUARY 

4-5 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  Meeting, 

Hyatt  Hotel,  Richmond. 

10-12— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Paper  Valley 

Hotel,  Appleton. 

14-18— National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers, 

Mid-Winter  Conference,  Cerromar  Beach  Hotel.  Puerto  Rico. 

17-18 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Circulation  Conference, 
Holiday  Inn,  O’Hare  Kennedy,  Chicago. 

17-19 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention, 

Radisson  Plaza,  Lexington. 

17-19— Idaho  Newspaper  Association  Winter  Convention, 

Red  Lion  Riverside,  Boise. 

24- 27— New  England  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel. 

25- 26— Michigan  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention, 

Amway  Grand  Plaza,  Grand  Rapids. 

27-30 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing 

Executives,  Fontainebleau  Hilton,  Miami  Beach. 

29-31— Washington  Journalism  Center,  Conference  for 

•Journalists,  Can  Health  Care  Cost  Ever  Be  Controlled? 

Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

FEBRUARY 

7-9— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  Convention  & 

Trade  Show,  Lincoln  Plaza  Convention  Center,  Oklahoma  City. 
13-15— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Convention  and 
Presstech,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

23- 25— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference, 

Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  O’Hare,  Chicago. 

24- 27 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  The  Fairmont,  Denver. 

26- 28 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  Conference  for  Journalists, 

Big  Business  of  Sports,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

DECEMBER 

9-13— America  Press  Institute,  City  Editors,  Reston  Va. 

9- 14— America  Press  Institute.  Effective  Writing  and 

Editing,  Kellogg  West,  Pomona,  Calif. 

10- 12— ANPA/INPA,  Management  Skills  for  Newspaper  Promotion 

Back  Bay  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

10-14 — ANPA,  Hands-on  Seminar,  Offset  Press  Operations 

The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

16-21— American  Press  Institute,  Picture  Editors  and 

Chief  Photographers,  Reston,  Va. 

JANUARY 

6-9— SNPA/SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  Copy  Editing  and 
Headline  Writing,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

6-11— American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Sales  and 

Marketing  Strategies,  Reston,  Va. 

13-23— American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  (over  75,000  circulation), 
Reston.  Va. 

27- 2/1— American  Press  Institute,  Newsroom  Administration, 

Reston.  Va. 

27-2/'1— American  Press  Institute,  Management  of  the  Weekly 

Newspaper,  Reston,  Va. 

27-30— SNPA/SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  Managing  the  Circulation 
Department,  Tampa  Tribune.  Tampa,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

1-3— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  Seminar 
Radisson  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

3-6— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  Layout,  Design  and  Graphics 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 
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Editor 


Popular  books  for  your  library  from  the  special  selection 
of  newspaper-related  reading  available  by  mall  from  E&P 


381—  THE  SOLID  GOLD  COPY  EDITOR,  by  Carl 

Riblet,  Jr.  A  down-to-earth  lesson  on  writing  head¬ 
lines,  with  examples  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  and 
how  to  edit  a  news  story  also  with  multiple  exam¬ 
ples.  Lessons  based  on  actual  staff  copy.  608 
pages.  $21.95 

382- REPORTING/WRITINQ/EDrriNQ,  The  Quill 

Guides  to  Journalism,  edited  by  Ron  Lovell,  Ron 
Dorfman  and  Harry  Fuller,  Jr.  Selected  articles  by 
knowledgeable  professionals  and  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  providing  guidance  for  improving  journalistic 
skills,  first  in  a  series  planned  by  the  S^iety  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Paperback. 
148  pages.  ^.95 


387— MASTERING  GRAPHICS.  Design  and  Pro¬ 
duction  Made  Easy,  by  Jan  V.  While.  Covers  all  the 
key  efforts  of  graphics  and  leads  the  amateur  or  pro¬ 
fessional  through  the  processes  and  terminology  of 
design,  layout  and  printing.  13  chapters  well  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Paperback.  180  pages.  $24.95. 


394— FREELANCE  WRITING  FOR  PROFIT,  A 
Guide  to  Writing  A  Selling  Nonfiction  Articles,  by 
John  Boeschen.  Exactly  that.  Well  illustrated  and  in¬ 
dexed.  Paperpack.  167  pages  $6.95 


399-THE  NEWS  BUSINESS,  By  John  Chancellor 
and  Walter  R.  Mears.  Two  experienced  newsmen  in 
broadcasting  and  wire  service  techniques  show  how 
the  business  works  in  an  Interesting  blend  of  shop 
talk,  anecdote  and  concrete  example.  An  inspiration 
to  aspiring  journalists  as  well  as  old  hands  in  its  treat¬ 
ment,  sometimes  humorous,  of  a  subject  which  doz¬ 
ens  of  journalism  professors  have  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  dull.  182  pages.  $12.95 


404— MAGAZINE  EDITING  WORKBOOK,  by  Don 
Ranty.  Includes  a  wide  variety  of  exercises  that  pro¬ 
vide  instrutions  and  practice  in  punctuation  and 
grammar,  copy  editing,  proofreading,  writing  titles, 
captions,  etc.  An  instructors  manual  to  supplement  a 
standard  grammar  test.  311  pages.  $19.95 


405— ON-LINE  EDITING  by  James  G.  Stovall, 
Charles  C.  Self  and  L.  Edward  Mullins.  Taking  the 
editing  process  from  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  news  and  editorial  departments  through  the 
necessary  steps  of  style,  grammar  and  punctuation 
and  accuracy,  including  headline  and  picture  treat¬ 
ment  and  layout,  with  emphasis  on  electonic  editing. 
Including  appendices  on  ethics,  instnictions  for  VDT 
systems,  etc.  292  pages.  Indexed.  Paperback.  $17.95 


407— FROM  NEWS  TO  NEWSPRINT,  Producing  a 
Student  Newspaper,  by  Robert  H.  Bohle,  A  hand¬ 
book  with  basic  instruction  in  all  facets  of  publishing 
for  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly.  Chapters  covering  the 
nature  of  news,  organization  of  staff,  copy  flow,  news 
writing,  features,  photos,  headlines,  advertisng,  dis¬ 
tribution,  promotion,  with  suggested  s>udy  projects. 
264  pages.  Indexed.  Illustrated.  Paperback  $15.95. 


408— THE  WRITER’S  TAX  AND  RECORD  KEEP¬ 
ING  HANDBOK,  Including  Everything  You  Can 
Legally  Deduct,  by  William  Atkinson.  Just  what  the 
title  says.  Valuable  tips  on  everything  a  freelancer,  or 
any  author,  should  know  about  depreciation, 
expenses,  deductibility  of  office  space,  etc.  150 
pages.  Indexed.  Illustrated.  $7.95 


Use  this  handy  coupon  for  your  E&P  Bookshelf 
order.  Allow  six  to  eight  weeks  for  delivery. 


410-THE  HANDBOOK  OF  GOOD  ENGLISH,  A 
Comprahanalve,  Eaay-to-Uaa  Gulda  to  Modem 
Grammar,  Punctuation,  Usage  and  Style,  by 
Edward  D.  Johnson.  Examples,  exceptions  and  dear 
explanations  of  why  grammar  has  the  rules  it  does. 
Full  attention  to  styling  as  well  as  treatment  of  num¬ 
bers,  abbreviatiorrs,  etc.  310  pages.  $18.95 


41S-THE  WRITER’S  GUIDE  TO  MAGAZINE  MAR¬ 
KETS:  FICTION,  by  Karen  Krieger  and  Helen  Rosen- 
gren  Freedman.  Over  100  listings  of  consumer,  spe¬ 
cialty  and  literary  magazines  with  names  of 
important  personnel  and  descriptions  of  require¬ 
ments,  accessibility,  editorial  focus  and  audience. 
Tips  on  how  to  submit  a  story,  get  it  published,  etc. 
240  pages.  Paperback.  $8.95 


418— THE  WRITER’S  GUIDE  TO  MAGAZINES 
MARKETS;  NONRCTION,  Same  authors,  similar 
information,  same  price.  $8.95 


417— GROPING  FOR  ETHICS  IN  JOURNALISM,  by 
H.  Eugene  Goodwin.  An  assessment  of  the  currant 
status  of  ethics  in  newspaper,  wire  service  and  lelsvi- 
sion  journalism  after  interviewing  150  working  jour- 
naiists  and  some  media  watchers.  The  search  for 
standards,  for  social  responsibility,  an  examination  of 
conflicts  of  interest,  deceptions,  misrepresentations, 
privacy,  incompetertce,  etc.  335  pages.  Indexed. 

$38.00 


424— MARKETING  COMMUNICATION  AND  PRO¬ 
MOTION;  Text  and  Cases,  by  William  Q.  Nickela 
(Third  Edition).  A  basic  textbook  covering  all  aspects 
of  marketing  communicatiorts  induding  advertising, 
personal  selling,  publicity,  public  relations,  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  word-of-mouth,  signs,  displays  and  dired 
mail.  Dozens  of  illustrations  plus  48  case  studies. 
Day-by-day  teaching  aids.  494  pages.  Indexed. 
Illustrated.  $30.95 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  BOOKSHELF 
11  West  19  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011 

Please  send  me  the  books  whose  numbers  are  indicated  at  right.  I 
enclose  full  payment,  plus  $1 .50  per  book  for  postage  and  handling 
(U.S.  and  Canada  only.)  Postage  and  handling  to  all  other  areas,  $3  per 
book.  New  York  State  residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 


Book  No. 

Price 

Postage 
Sales  tax  (N  Y.  State 
&  City  residents  only) 

Total 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
Institute  of  Training 


1985  KRNIT  Seminar  Schedule 


January  7-11  Career  Planning  &  Counseling 

January  14-18  Organiution  ft  Team  Development 

January  21-25  Advertising  Sales  Management 

February  4-8  Manning  Professional  ft  Technical  Staffs 
February  18-22  Application  of  Modern  Computer  Technology  to 
Newspaper  Operations 

February  25- 

March  1  Newsroom  Management 

March  4-6  Managing  the  Elwtronic  Newsroom 

March  11-15  Effective  Management  Skills 

March  25-29  Improving  Productivity  Through  Individual  ft 
Group  Achievements 

April  8-12  Advanced  Techniques  of  Personnel  Selection 

April  22-26  Circulation  Management 

April  29- 

May  3  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miami 

May  6-10  Effective  Newspaper  Design  ft  Graphics  Editing 

May  13-17  Problem  Solving  ft  Decision  Making 

June  3-7  Effective  Human  Relations 

June  24-28  Financial  Management  for  Non-Financial 

Managers 

September  9-13  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Lexington 
September  17-19  Survey  Research  for  the  Newsroom 

September  30- 

October  4  Interpersonal  ft  Organizational  Communications 

Skills 

October  14-18  Making  Effective  Presentations 

October  28- 

November  1  Effective  Human  Relations 

November  11-15  Effective  Management  Skills 


AND  IN  THIS  CORNER,  WEARING  RED,  WHITE  &  DLUF, 
fKESHFROM  HIS  LANDSLIDE  VICTORY.-..  " 


'CHEER  UP-  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  THEY 
USED  TO  KILL  THE  MESSENGER 
WHO  DELIVERED  THE  m  NEWS- 


COST:  The  full  fee  of  $450  is  payable  in  advance  and  in¬ 
cludes  all  meeting  materials  and  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner, 
served  in  The  Miami  Herald  (except  for  Mod.  Prod.  Tech.  — 
Lexington),  for  the  duration  of  the  meeting.  Upon  receipt  of 
the  fee,  additional  information  concerning  the  seminar  and 
advance  materiais  will  be  sent. 


LOCATION:  All  seminars  (except  for  Mod.  Prod.  Tech.  — 
Lexington)  will  be  held  in  The  Miami  Heraid  building.  One 
Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL  33101. 


DESIGNED  FOR:  Department  Heads  and/or  Directors,  Man¬ 
agers,  Editors,  Supervisors. 


SEMINAR  INSTRUCTORS:  Key  Knight-Ridder  personnei 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  WRITE:  James 
E.  Wells,  Director  of  Training,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL  33101  OR  PHONE:  (305) 
350-2905. 
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Shown  are  some  of  the  48  Goss  Metroliner"^ 

press  units  in  operation  at  the 

Los  Angeles  Times  Northridge  facility. 


,  Rockwell  kitemational 
It^  in  newspaper  ore^s  used  every  In  95  countnes. 
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For  nearly  one  hundred  years, 

Goss  presses  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  advancing  the  state  of  the  art  in 
newspaper  printing  technology:  from 
the  introduction  in  the  1890’s  of  high" 
speed  printing  with  the  Goss  Straight" 
line  press,  to  me  computercontrolled 
Metroliner®  press  introduced  in  the 
1970’s  to  today  s  modularly  designed 
Headliner®  Offset  press. 

This  dedication  to  technology 
leadership  is  why  Goss  web  offset 
presses  from  Rockwell  International 
are  used  by  more  newspapers  than  any 
other  presses  in  the  world,  including 
many  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  95 
countries.  Asahi  Shimbun,  Helsingin 
Sanomat,  0  Globo,  The  Melbourne 
Age,  The  Johannesburg  Star,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  UoA  Today  all  use 
Gosspresses. 

Only  a  company  with  the  know" 
how  to  combine  high  technology  with 
outstanding  engineering  and  manage" 
ment  skills  can  maintain  world  leader" 
ship  in  newspaper  printing  for  so  long. 
That  know"how  goes  into  everything 
we  do  at  Rockwell. 

In  aerospace:  where  we  developed 
and  are  building  the  NAVSTAR  satellites 
and  are  helping  develop  precision  naviga" 
tion  receivers  for  the  Department  of 
Defense’s  Global  Positioning  System. 


In  electronics:  where  we  are  a 
major  supplier  of  digital  and  analog 
microwave  systems  to  the  telecom" 
munications  industry.  In  our  nation’s 
C^I  defense  network,  we  link  voice 
and  data  transmission  by  supplying 
survivable,  transportable  communi" 
cations  systems. 

In  the  automotive  industry:  where 
our  technology  and  reputation  for  de" 
pendable,  quality  design  for  car  and 
truck  components  have  made  us  a 
major  supplier  of  drivetrains  for  U.S. 
Army  trucks. 

We’re  a  $9  billion  company 
where  science  gets  down  to  business 
in  four  diverse  areas.  And  that 
diversity  has  helped  us  achieve  nine 
consecutive  years  of  increased  earn" 
ings  and  impressive  growth. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
any  of  our  products  or  want  to 
learn  more  about  us,  write: 

Rockwell  International, 

Department  815EP"114, 600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15219. 
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William  J.  Casey,  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  has 
signed  a  complaint  urging  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  punish  ABC  News  for  violating  the  fairness  doctrine  by  broadcast¬ 
ing  what  he  calls  unverified  and  false  information  about  the  CIA.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  complaint  ever  filed  by  a  government  agency 
under  the  FCC’s  fairness  doctrine  and  is  a  sinister  attempt  at  govern¬ 
ment  coercion  of  a  news  medium. 

Newspapers  and  other  print  media  appear  to  be  constitutionally 
exempt  from  such  action  but  that  is  no  reason  for  them  to  be  smug 
about  this  development.  The  complaint  asks  FCC  to  order  ABC 
News  to  retract  all  false  allegations  and  suggests  FCC  should  consid¬ 
er  refusing  to  renew  licenses  of  broadcasting  stations  owned  by  the 
network. 

The  nature  of  the  news  story  involved  is  not  important.  The  day 
the  CIA  filed  its  complaint  ABC  acknowledged  that  after  further 
checking  its  report  parts  of  it  “cannot  be  substantiated  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  CIA’s  denial.”  ABC  could  be  faulted  for  not 
doing  that  “further  checking”  before  the  original  broadcast.  But  here 
is  a  case  of  a  government  agency  accusing  a  news  organization  of 
inaccuracy  when  the  agency  holds  all  the  cards  and  won’t  let  anyone 
see  them. 

Any  govemm.ent  agency  can  do  this  by  denying  the  accuracy  of 
broadcast  or  published  reports  while  declining  to  produce  substantia¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  it  is  done  frequently  in  the  denial  of  “leaks,”  but  this  is 
the  first  time  any  agency  has  tried  to  punish  a  medium  for  reporting 
what  it  believed  to  be  the  truth  at  that  time. 

A  New  York  Times  report  stated  the  CIA  complaint  was  “filed 
after  both  the  White  House  and  the  Justice  Department  had  been 
consulted,  according  to  White  House  and  CIA  spokesmen.”  If  so,  the 
complaint  is  an  obvious  attempt  to  control  the  content  of  news  report¬ 
ing  and  should  be  attacked  by  all  media  whether  or  not  the  FCC 
upholds  it. 


Press  pool 

First,  the  powers-that-be  at  the  Pentagon  decided  that  all  media 
except  newspapers  should  be  included  in  proposed  standing  “pool” 
arrangements  for  covering  future  military  operations.  Following 
loud  protests  from  newspaper  organizations  the  Pentagon  said  it 
would  add  one  representative  from  daily  newspapers. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  didn’t  think  that  was  enough  so 
they  asked  for  a  meeting  to  enlarge  the  number  of  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  contingency  plans  for  a  pool  operation. 

That  meeting  was  held  Nov.  15  and  Pentagon  officials  gave  a  “basic 
commitment”  to  an  expansion  of  the  newspaper  presence  in  future 
pool  arrangements,  according  to  the  ANPA  president.  As  we  have 
said  before,  if  newspaper  editors  and  publishers  stand  up  and  speak 
up  people — even  those  at  the  Pentagon — will  pay  attention. 

E&P’s  report  of  this  development  appears  on  page  17  of  this 
issue.  The  only  mystery  is  why  it  took  more  than  10  days  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  results. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Concerned  over  coverage  given  to  domestic  vioience 


I  am  writing  to  share  my  concern 
over  the  coverage  often  provided  by 
the  print  media  of  domestic  violence 
situations.  The  way  that  many  jour¬ 
nalists  report  domestic  violence 
unintentionally  contributes  to  the 
denial  of  the  problem  and  to  a  “blam¬ 
ing  the  victim”  mentality.  Let  me 
illustrate: 

Frequently  murder-suicides  are  re¬ 
ported  in  local  papers  as  inexplicable 
tragedies,  irrational  acts  involving 
persons  and  families  no  one  would 
have  ever  expected.  Victims  are 
described  as  “quiet,  average,  church¬ 
going”;  neighbors  express  shock  and 
surprise.  A  picture  is  presented  of  an 
extraordinary  event  involving  other¬ 
wise  “normal”  persons. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  very  good  chance 
that  such  murder-suicides,  when  they 
occur  between  family  members,  were 
preceded  by  a  history  of  domestic  vio¬ 
ience. 

The  murder-suicide  is  but  the  final 
tragic  consequence  of  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  abusive  relationship. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  batterer, 
having  destroyed  his  victim,  to  turn 
his  violence  on  himself.  Ironically,  he 
destroys  the  person  on  whom  he  is 
most  dependent  and,  in  despair  at  this 
loss,  takes  his  own  life. 

With  domestic  violence  occurring 
in  epidemic  proportions,  it  should  not 
surprise  us  to  discover  this  context  for 
these  tragedies.. 

Likewise,  some  reports  describe 
violence  perpetrated  on  a  woman  by 
an  “estranged  husband”  or  by  a  hus¬ 
band  “distraught  at  his  wife's  filing 
for  divorce”;  other  reports  call  it  a 
“lover’s  quarrel”  or  an  “argument 
over  what  to  have  for  dinner”  or  the 
act  of  a  husband  in  “a  jealous  rage.” 

None  of  these  descriptions  offers 
accurate  clarification  for  the  assault 
and  many  may  in  fact  indirectly  serve 
'to  justify  the  violence:  a  husband's 
despair  at  his  wife's  seeking  a  divorce 
focuses  the  reader’s  concern  in  him 
without  explaining  that  she  is  seeking 
the  divorce  to  try  to  escape  his  vio¬ 
lence. 

A  journalist  can  assist  the  public  in 
understanding  these  situations  and  in 
becoming  better  informed  about 
domestic  violence  by  informing  him/ 
herself  about  the  patterns  which 
domestic  violence  takes.  Then  it  will 
be  possible  to  report  an  incident  in  its 
actual  context  —  not  as  an  isolated, 
unusual,  extreme  event  but  as  part  of 


a  pattern  of  abuse  quite  common  in 
our  society. 

This  approach  not  only  contnbutes 
to  greater  accuracy  in  reporting  but 
also  helps  to  educate  the  public  to 
realize  the  high  prices  we  all  pay  for 
domestic  violence  in  our  communi¬ 
ties. 

I  urge  you  to  ask  the  question  and 


Has  a  suggestion  for 

There’s  probably  a  good  reason 
that  has  escaped  me  but,  from  the 
furor  over  the  size  of  comic  strips,  I 
fail  to  see  why  newspapers  have  not 
used  strips  individually  for  one  of  the 
same  reasons  they  use  i.tem  as  a 
whole — to  draw  readership. 

Why  do  most  newspapers  con¬ 
centrate  their  comics  (whether 
they’re  funny  or  not)  on  one  or  two 
pages? 

It  would  seem  that  some  not  only 
belong  in  a  special  slot  in  the  paper 
(e.g.  Doonesbury  in  opinion  or  style 
and  Tank  McNamara  in  sports),  but 
they  also  would  act  as  magnets  for 
those  sections.  Some  newspapers 
have  used  strips  or  panels  on  classi¬ 
fied  pages,  apparently  to  good  effect. 

In  David  Astor’s  October  13  article 
on  “shrinking  comics,”  one  cartoon¬ 
ist  suggests  that  some  papers  cram  in 
as  many  strips  as  possible  “so  no 
audience  segment  is  missed.” 

If  that  is  the  purpose,  and  I  thought 
the  aim  of  most  newspaper  editing 
was  to  get  readership,  it  would  seem 
to  be  better  served  by  spreading  out 
the  goodies. 

Since  one  of  our  declining 
audiences  now  is  young  people,  this 
might  even  accidentally  build  their 


then  to  call  it  domestic  violence  when 
it  is  there. 

Marie  M.  Fortune 


I  (Fortune  is  director.  Center  for  the 
I  Prevention  of  Sexual  and  Criminal 
I  Violence) 


readership  of  something  more  than 
the  comics  and  let  them  see  there  is 
more  to  a  newspaper.  This  certainly  is 
not  meant  to  downgrade  the  comics; 
there  is  some  great  reading  there. 

Winston  H.  Taylor 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 


A  recent  obit  on  Virgil  Partch  said 
“Partch  himself  started  Big  George  in 
1 960  for  what  was  then  called  the  Hall 
Syndicate.”  The  syndicate  was 
Publishers  Syndicate.  As  its  manag¬ 
ing  editor  I  worked  with  Virgil  for  well 
over  two  years  before  Big  George  was 
offered  to  newspapers. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  Partch 
was  far  more  than  a  “free-lance” 
magazine  artist  before  Big  George. 
He  was  in  fact  a  towering  figure  in  the 
world  of  cartooning,  one  who  will  al¬ 
ways  be  remembered  in  the  history  of 
comic  art. 

Philip  W.  Steitz 
Washington,  D.C. 
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The  military  sounds  off 

Officers  support  the  media’s  right  to  cover  miiitary  operations, 
but  most  feei  the  media  too  often  try  to  make  the  miiitary  iook  bad 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  second  day  of  the  10th  Military 
Media  Conference  at  the  Naval  War 
College  in  Newport,  R.I.,  got  to  the 
crux  of  the  matter:  the  issue  was  not 
that  news  coverage  of  military 
operations  jeopardizes  security,  but 
that  the  media  “make  us  look  bad.” 

Said  one  Marine  officer  of  his  per¬ 
ception  of  the  media’s  attitude 
towards  the  military,  “There  is  down 
to  earth  disapproval  not  only  of  what 
we  do  and  the  way  we  do  it,  but  of  us 
in  general.  That  has  repercussions  on 
military  morale  and  integrity.” 


A  senior  Naval  officer 
noted  that  most  officers 
have  little  or  no  contact 
with  journalists  and  feel 
“inadequate  in  dealing 
with  the  media.” 


The  conference  was  attended  by 
about  60  invited  print  and  broadcast 
journalists  and  350  officers  from  all 
branches  of  the  military  who  are  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  war  college. 

(The  ground  rules  were  that  all 
quotes  were  on  a  non-attribution 
basis.  However,  those  individuals 
identified  below  gave  specific  permis¬ 
sion  to  E&P  for  their  names  to  be 
used.) 

The  purpose  of  the  this  year’s  con¬ 
ference  was  both  to  serve  as  a  follow¬ 
up  to  the  Sidle  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendations  on  coverage  of  military 
operations  and  to  give  the  war  college 
students  insight  into  the  workings  and 
needs  of  the  media. 

A  senior  Naval  officer  noted  that 
most  officers  have  little  or  no  contact 
with  journalists  and  feel  “inadequate 
in  dealing  with  the  media.” 

The  officers  did  not  question  the 


media’s  rights  and  freedoms  under 
the  First  Amendment  or  the  need  for 
journalists  to  pursue  an  adversarial 
stance  toward  the  government. 

Furthermore,  the  military  officers 
expressed  strong  support  for  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  be  informed  of  military 
operations,  for  the  U.S,  military  to  be 
accountable  for  its  actions  and  for  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public’s  confidence  if  they  are  to 
be  successful  in  war. 

“We’re  never  going  to  get  to  the 
point  where  there’ll  be  harmony,” 
stated  Commodore  Jack  Garrow,  the 
Navy’s  chief  of  information.  “The 
country  requires  an  aggressive  press 
corps  just  as  it  requires  an  aggressive 
military.  If  we  ever  got  to  the  point 
where  the  press  is  tame  we’ll  be  in 
deep  trouble.” 

Added  a  Defense  Department  offi¬ 
cial,  “Media  relations  are  important. 
Unless  you  have  the  public  support 
and  confidence  you’re  going  to  lose 
the  war.” 

But  the  complaint  heard  over  and 
over  at  the  conference  was  that  the 
officers  saw  the  media  as  quick  to 
print  or  air  negative  stories,  while 
rarely  showing  the  same  eagerness  to 
do  stories  showing  the  military  in  a 
positive  light  or  placing  incidents  “in 


Added  a  Defense 
Department  official, 
“Media  relations  are 
important.  Unless  you 
have  the  public  support 
and  confidence  you’re 
going  to  lose  the  war.” 


context.” 

“You  show  when  we  screw  it  up, 
but  you  don’t  show  when  we’re  doing 
our  job,”  said  a  Navy  officer.  “You 
don’t  show  the  balance.” 


A  network  news  executive  coun¬ 
tered  that  the  media  and  the  public 
“assume”  high  standards  of  behavior 
from  military  and  that  “deviation” 
from  those  standards  “is  when  there 
is  news.” 

The  executive  also  said  that  in  his 
view,  the  military’s  “beef’  is  with  the 
policymakers  “who  send  you  out  to 
bleed  and  die  without  a  clear  man¬ 
date”  rather  than  with  the  media. 
“You  tend  to  take  that  beef  out  on  us 
for  reflecting  that  dissent.” 

Referring  to  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
officers  said  the  media  carried  plenty 
of  stories  about  soldiers  burning  vil- 


“You  show  when  we 
screw  it  up,  but  you  don’t 
show  when  we’re  doing 
our  job,”  said  a  Navy 
officer,  ‘you  don’t  show 
the  balance.” 


lages,  but  little  about  the  orphanages 
or  innoculation  programs  set  up  by 
the  military. 

One  specific  incident  discussed  at 
length  involved  a  tv  newscast  show¬ 
ing  Marines  using  Zippo  lighters  to 
bum  down  a  Vietnamese  village. 

Several  officers  said  the  story  made 
the  Marines  look  like  vandals,  while 
never  giving  the  “context” 
explaining  that  the  order  was  given  to 
burn  the  village  because  the  Viet 
Cong  had  used  it  the  previous  day  to 
launch  an  attack  on  U.S.  forces. 

There  was  also  the  sentiment  that 
while  the  media  expected  the  military 
to  be  open  and  accountable,  the  media 
did  not  hold  themselves  up  to  a  similar 
standard. 

“You  hide  behind  the  people’s  right 
to  know  as  much  as  we  hide  behind 
national  security,”  said  an  officer. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


Military  says 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Much  of  the  officers’  complaints 
about  the  media  were  not  directed  at 
print,  but  at  television.  They  felt  tv’s 
need  for  visual  impact  and  time  re¬ 
quirements  too  often  led  to  distorted 

N.Y.  daily  agrees 
to  change  its  name 

News  World  Communications 
agreed  to  change  the  name  of  its  daily , 
New  York  Tribune,  in  order  to  settle  a 
trademark  violation  suit  brought 
against  the  company  by  the  IHT 
Corp.,  publisher  of  the  Paris-based 
International  Herald  Tribune. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  News 
World  changed  its  newspaper’s  name 
to  the  New  York  City  Tribune  on  Oct. 
17.  The  newspaper,  in  its  sworn  state¬ 
ments,  claims  about  69,500  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation. 

IHT  brought  its  suit  after  News 
World  Communications  changed  the 
name  of  New  York  News  World  on 
April  4,  1983,  to  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune. 

IHT  claimed  that  it  was  the  legal 
successor  to  rights  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  name. 

The  International  Herald  Tribune  is 
owned  in  equal  thirds  by  the  New 
York  Times  Co.,  the  Washington  Post 
Co.  and  Whitney  Communications 
Corp. 

Whitney  was  the  last  owner  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  when  it 
folded  in  1966.  The  Herald  Tribune 
resulted  from  the  consolidation  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  New  York 
Herald  in  1924. 
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coverage. 

In  the  seminars  that  were  part  of  the 
conference,  several  officers  also  said 
they  would  not  want  television  crews 
to  go  with  them  into  combat  because 
of  the  distrust  they  had  for  the 
medium.  The  officers  also  felt  that  the 
presence  of  tv  cameras  might  cause 
soldiers  to  behave  differently  than 
they  otherwise  would. 

However,  these  same  officers  felt 
that  the  presence  of  print  reporters 
was  far  less  intrusive  and  said  they 
would  not  object  to  having  newspaper 
and  news  service  reporters 
accompanying  them  on  missions. 

Although  General  William  West¬ 
moreland’s  libel  suit  against  CBS 


“You  hide  behind  the 
people’s  right  to  know  as 
much  as  we  hide  behind 
national  security,”  said  an 
officer. 


News  was  hardly  mentioned  at  the 
conference,  that  network  still  seemed 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  military  offi¬ 
cers’  anger  at  tv  news  coverage. 

CBS’s  “60  Minutes’’  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  target  of  complaints.  One  offi¬ 
cer  remarked  that  the  relations 
between  the  military  and  that  pro¬ 
gram  got  so  bad  at  one  point  that  the 
Pentagon  was  refusing  to  make  offic¬ 
ers  available  for  interviews. 

CBS  News  was  singled  out  for 
criticism  another  time  when  the  issue 
of  troop  security  came  up. 

A  newspaper  reporter  asked  if  any 
of  the  officers  could  cite  a  “concrete 
case’’  of  when  the  news  media  “put 
troops  in  danger  by  premature  dis¬ 
closure.” 

A  Marine  officer  stood  up  and  said 
that  CBS  was  the  only  news  organiza¬ 
tion  to  go  with  a  story  that  gave  the 
number  and  location  of  troops  being 
used  as  spotters  in  the  hills  above 
Beirut  . 

At  another  point  in  the  conference, 
a  Defense  Department  official  noted 
that  his  office  had  contacted  the  net¬ 
works,  newspapers  and  news  ser¬ 
vices  covering  the  spotters  story  to 
ask  them  not  to  use  information  that 
would  reveal  the  location  of  troops. , 
He  said  the  other  news  organizations 
agreed  to  change  their  copy,  but  that 
CBS  refused  and  sent  a  letter  charging 
the  Pentagon  with  trying  to  impose 
censorship. 

(No  representatives  of  CBS 
attended  the  military  conference  in 
Newport,  although  they  were 
invited.) 

The  spotters  incident  was  the  only 


case  cited  where  troop  safety  was 
placed  in  Jeopardy.  None  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  disputed  the  statement  by  one 
Pentagon  correspondent  that  the  mis¬ 
sion  security  issue  “is  a  red  herring.” 

“I  think  it’s  probably  fair  to  say  that 
at  no  time  in  American  history  has  the 
mainstream  press  believed  it  was 
proper  to  disclose  military 
information  before  an  action,”  the 
correspondent  said.  However,  he 
also  expressed  the  view  common  to 
other  journalists  at  the  conference 
that  unless  the  military  could  demon¬ 
strate  “clear  and  present  danger”  to 
troop  safety,  “you  go  with  the  story.” 

Barry  Zorthian,  a  former  govern¬ 
ment  spokesman  in  Vietnam  and  a 
member  of  the  Sidle  Commission, 
pointed  out  that  both  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  members  of  the  panel  agreed  that 
news  media  are  “free  to  report  any¬ 
thing  they  want  as  long  as  they  follow 
voluntary,  agreed  upon  guidelines  to 
protect  tactical  security.” 

A  “good  deal”  of  the  criticism  of 
news  coverage  of  Vietnam,  Zorthian 
said,  “dealt  with  judgmental  aspects 
of  coverage  and  that  has  never  been 
subject  to  censorship.” 

Zorthian  also  said  that  to  his  know¬ 
ledge,  there  were  “at  most  only  six 
violations”  of  reporting  guidelines 
“that  led  to  the  lifting  of  credentials.” 

The  Grenada  invasion  and  press 
ban  did  come  up  at  the  conference, 
although  the  subject  did  not  dominate 
the  proceedings. 

Speaking  of  the  invasion,  one  news¬ 
paper  editor  stated,  “You  went  to  war 
exactly  the  way  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  done  it.  All  the  public  got 
to  see  was  what  the  Soviet  public  gets 
to  see  in  Afghanistan  —  scenes  taped 
and  edited  by  government  em¬ 
ployees.” 

A  Navy  officer  said  there  were  as 
many  as  900  reporters  on  Barbados 
during  the  invasion,  including  a  large 
percentage  who  “didn’t  know  their 
craft  or  ours.  There  has  to  be  an  edu¬ 
cational  process  for  people  we’re 
going  to  take  with  us.” 

The  conference  concluded  with  an 
“on-the-record’’  talk  by  David 
Gergen,  former  communications 
director  in  the  Reagan 
Administration. 

“If  the  press  didn’t  ask  tough  ques¬ 
tions,  people  in  government  might  not 
be  as  honest  as  they  are,”  Gergen 
said.  “It  is  better  to  be  open  and 
accessible.  Ultimately  you  get  a  bet¬ 
ter,  more  accurate  story.” 

Gergen  said  that  while  he  doesn’t 
like  “cynical  reporters  who  always 
believe  you’re  telling  a  lie,”  he  does 
want  to  deal  with  “tough  reporters” 
because  they  “are  the  best  and  write 
the  straightest  stories.” 
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Basic  commitment  reached  on  combat  coverage 

Newspaper  groups,  Defense  Dept  reach  agreement  that  will 
permit  newspaper  correspondents  to  be  part  of  combat  press  pools 


Representatives  of  two  major 
newspaper  associations  and  the 
Defense  Department  met  recently  to 
work  out  an  agreement  for  including 
newspaper  correspondents  in  contin¬ 
gency  press  pools  created  to  cover 
U.S.  forces  in  combat. 

The  meeting  was  requested  by  the 
newspaper  associations  after  the  Pen¬ 
tagon’s  original  plans  for  a  12-person' 
contingency  pool,  which  were  drawn 
up  in  response  to  the  Sidle  Com¬ 
mission’s  report,  included  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  network  tv  and  magazine  report¬ 
ers  but  no  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dents. 

The  idea  of  a  contingency  pool  was 
a  key  recommendation  made  by  the 
Sidle  Commission  in  order  to  avoid  a 
recurrence  of  the  situation  that 
developed  in  the  invasion  of  Grenada 
when  the  press  was  barred  from 
covering  the  first  two  days  of  the 
operation. 

Representing  newspapers  at  the 
November  15  meeting  were  Richard 
J.V.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  president  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle',  Richard  D.  Smyser,  editor 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger 
and  president  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors;  and  Jerry 
Friedheim,  ANPA  executive  director 
and  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs. 

The  Pentagon  was  represented  by 
Michael  I.  Burch,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs;  Robert 
J.  O’Brien,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  public  affairs,  and 
Fred  S.  Hoffman,  also  a  Deputy 


Assistant  Secretary.  Before  joining 
the  Defense  Department  last  month, 
Hoffman  was  Pentagon  correspon¬ 
dent  for  over  20  years  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

The  ANPA  and  ASNE  won  a  “bas¬ 
ic  commitment’’  from  the  Pentagon  to 
include  newspaper  reporters  in  its 
contingency  pools,  according  to 
Johnson.  He  said  the  associations  are 
in  the  process  of  drawing  up  a  letter  to 
be  sent  to  the  Pentagon  which  seeks  to 
state  formally  their  position  on  what 
was  agreed  to  at  the  meeting.  It  will 
then  be  up  to  the  Pentagon  to  reply 

If  they  hove  a  choice  as  to  who  should 
accompany  them  on  a  combat  mission, 
military  officers  favor  print  reporters  over 
tv  reporters.  See  related  story  beginning 
on  page  1 1 . 

with  its  own  letter  clarifying  the 
agreement. 

One  result  of  the  meeting  was  that 
the  Pentagon  informed  ANPA  and 
ASNE  that  it  is  now  planning  to  have 
different  sizes  and  types  of  contin¬ 
gency  pools  to  match  the  various 
kinds  of  combat  operations  which 
may  occur,  said  Robert  Burke,  an 
ANPA  spokesman.  Previously,  the 
Pentagon  was  planning  only  one  size 
pool. 

Under  the  tentative  agreement, 
ANPA  will  provide  the  Pentagon  with 
a  list  of  correspondents  from  24  news¬ 
paper  organizations  who  are  ranked 
in  priority  from  a  random  drawing  of 
their  names,  Burke  said.  The  names, 
to  be  supplied  by  the  newspaper  orga¬ 


nizations  themselves,  will  be  rotated 
periodically  so  that  every  correspon¬ 
dent  eventually  will  get  to  have  his/ 
her  name  atop  the  list. 

The  Pentagon  will  also  be  given 
names  of  news  executives  “they 
should  contact  in  case  they  have  to 
activate  the  pool,’’  Burke  said. 

Newspaper  correspondents 
included  in  the  pool  list  must  have  a 
valid  U.S.  passport  and  meet  certain 
age  and  physicd  requirements. 

Burke  said  ANPA  will  be  contact¬ 
ing  newspaper  organizations  and 
associations  “to  see  if  they  want  us  to 
proceed’’  with  its  pool  prop>osal. 

The  24  newspaper  organizations 
include  12  with  regular  Pentagon 
correspondents:  Baltimore  Sun. 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Copley 
Press,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Newhouse 
News  Service,  New  York  Times  Co., 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Times 
Mirror  Co.,  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago, 
Washington  Post  Co.,  Detroit  News 
and  the  Washington  Times. 

Other  newspaper  organizations  re¬ 
commended  for  the  pool  are:  Arizona 
Republic,  A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  Boston 
Globe,  Buffalo  News,  Cowles  News¬ 
papers,  Gannett,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Houston  Post,  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers,  Milwaukee  Journal,  News 
America  Publications  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  24  news  organizations 
represent  270  dailies,  from  the  largest 
(Wall  Street  Journal)  to  the  29th 
(Portland  Oregonian)  in  size. 


Seven  unions  agree  to  new  contracts  at  Cleve.  P-D 


Members  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
and  six  other  unions  at  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  have  approved 
new  37-month  contracts  which  give 
PD  employees  increases  of  $105  in 
wages  and  fringe  benefits. 

The  contracts  are  retroactive  to 
Oct.  1  and  expire  Oct.  31,  1987. 

They  call  for  $38  a  week  the  first 
year,  $35  the  second  year  and  $32  the 
third.  It  will  be  up  to  each  union  to 
determine  how  much  will  be  in  wages 
and  how  much  in  fringes. 

Settlement  of  the  agreements  mark 


the  first  time  the  seven  unions, 
representing  some  1,200  of  the  PD’s 
1,800  employees,  bargained  as  a  joint 
negotiating  council. 

Top  minimum  for  journeyman  guild 
members  is  now  approximately  $648  a 
week,  according  to  Steve  Hatch, 
executive  secretary  of  Local  1 ,  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  which  represents  260 
reporters,  editors  and  photographers 
at  the  PD.  Guild  members  voted  128- 
48  to  accept  the  new  contract. 

The  Guild  failed  to  win  on  three 
non-economic  issues:  establishment 


of  a  reporter-management  editorial 
board:  job  posting;  and  night  differen¬ 
tial  protection. 

PD  labor  relations  and  personnel 
director  Alex  Machaskee  said  the 
paper’s  management  was  pleased  that 
the  agreements  averted  a  strike,  stat¬ 
ing  that  “with  economic  conditions  as 
they  are  in  Greater  Cleveland,  we 
believe  the  package  settlement  is  fair 
and  reasonable.” 

— Carl  Kovac 
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Is  there  a  private  bidding  war  in  Des  Moines? 

Only  David  Kruidenier  knows  for  sure  and  he’s  not  talking 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

While  only  two  offers  for  the  Des 
Moines  Register  Co.  have  been  made 
public,  speculation  is  growing  that 
chairman  of  the  board  David  Kruide¬ 
nier  has  received  several  more. 

Speculation,  however,  was  all  that 
stockholders  and  observers  had 
throughout  the  week  as  Kruidenier 
continued  a  policy  of  secrecy  about 
the  bidding  status.  (Kruidenier  has 
not  been  returning  reporter  phone 
calls.) 

Two  offers  are  on  the  table.  The 
first,  for  $1 12  million  or  $100  a  share, 
is  from  a  group  including  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.,  two  top  Register  and  Tribune 
executives  and  two  Des  Moines  busi¬ 
nessmen. 

The  second  is  from  Ingersoll  Pub¬ 
lications,  which  it  says  is  “sub¬ 
stantially”  higher  than  the  Dow  Jones 
bid.  Published  reports  have  put  the 
number  at  $1 18  a  share,  or  about  $129 
million.  A  source  claiming  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  price  told  E&P  it 
was  $125  a  share. 

“The  Ingersoll  bid  has  got  to  be 
higher”  than  the  published  figures. 


another  source  close  to  the  situation 
said. 

The  Ingersoll  bid  spurred  specula¬ 
tion  of  a  bidding  war,  which  has  now 
been  followed  by  the  belief,  apparent¬ 
ly  widely  held  among  participants, 
that  other  offers  have  been  made. 

That  belief  was  reinforced  by  re¬ 
ports  that  Kruidenier  had  not  meant 
to  reveal  even  Ingersoll’s  offer. 
According  to  this  story,  when  a  Regis¬ 
ter  reporter  asked  whether  there  were 
other  offers  besides  the  one  from  Dow 
Jones,  Kruidenier  responded  to  the 
effect  that  the  Dow  Jones  offer  was 
the  “only  one  being  considered.” 

When  the  reporter  interpreted  this 
to  mean  that  the  Dow  Jones  offer  was 
the  only  one  made,  Kruidenier  public¬ 
ly  confirmed  the  second  offer. 

“lam  sure  there  are  others,”  one 
source  said.  The  source  added  that  he 
“knew”  the  New  York  Times  Co.  had 
indicated  an  interest  in  bidding  for  the 
paper,  but  was  rebuffed  by  Kruide¬ 
nier,  who  has  been  insisting  publicly 
and  privately  that  the  company  is  not 
for  sale.  (A  spokesman  for  the  Times 
declined  to  comment  on  the  report.) 


“The  very  good  (media  companies) 
like  the  New  York  Times  will  not  come 
in  without  being  asked.  If  he  (Kruide¬ 
nier)  does  not  encourage  them,  they 
won’t  come  in,”  the  source  said. 

However,  Kruidenier  must  report 
all  offers  to  the  board  of  directors,  and 
director  J.  Robert  Hudson  told  E&P 
in  a  telephone  interview  that  he  has 
not  been  told  of  any  other  offer. 

“There  could  be  others.  I  agree 
with  you  that  it’s  a  desirable  property, 
but  I  am  aware  of  the  existence  of  only 
two  offers,”  Hudson  said. 

Hudson  did  not  comment  on  the 
size  of  the  Ingersoll  offer,  but  of  the 
Dow  Jones  offer,  he  said,  “I  certainly 
would  characterize  it  on  the  low 
side.” 

One  figure  who  has  been  rumored 
to  be  preparing  a  joint  venture  with  a 
media  company  to  buy  the  paper 
declined  to  comment  on  his  plans. 
However,  Fred  Eychaner,  president 
of  Newsweb  Corp.  of  Chicago, 
denied  a  published  report  that  he  had 
already  made  an  offer  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 


Settlement  agreement  opposed  in  legal  brief 


With  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  stock  prices  soaring  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  the  compay ’s  sale,  a  group 
of  dissident  shareholders  is  now 
unhappy  with  a  lawsuit  settlement 
that  would  pay  them  only  one-third  to 
about  one-half  the  current  market 
price  for  their  shares. 

An  attorney  for  the  stockholders, 
heirs  of  deceased  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  business  manager  Frank  S.  Watts, 
told  E&P  (Nov.  27)  that  he  plans  to 
take  legal  action  to  overturn  the  $1.45 
million  settlement,  which  was 
reached  last  spring  after  nearly  six 
years  of  litigation. 

The  settlement  has  also  been 
attacked  by  another  group  of  Register 
and  Tribune  shareholders,  who 
argue,  among  other  things,  that  it 
precludes  them  from  challenging  a 
controversial  voting  trust  that  locks 
up  52.7%  of  outstanding  shares  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  top  executives  and 
Cowles  family  members. 

Under  terms  of  the  settlement, 
which  was  approved  by  a  federal 
appeals  judge  Sept.  9,  the  Watts  heirs 


will  turn  their  approximately  25,(X)0 
shares  over  to  the  company  and 
receive  $1.45  million,  some  of  which 
will  be  used  to  pay  their  substantial 
legal  fees. 

Depending  on  how  those  fees  are 
calculated,  the  settlement  represents 
a  price  of  $30  to  $58  per  share. 
However,  stock  prices  have  risen  to 
over  $100  a  share  in  recent  weeks, 
following  a  $1 12  million  offer  for  the 
company  by  a  group  including  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  and  two  top  Register 
executives.  At  least  one  other  offer — 
from  Ingersoll  Publications  —  has 
been  made  and  it  is  widely  expected 
there  will  be  more. 

The  Watts  group  attorney,  Robert 
B.  Seism,  said  he  will  file  a  motion  to 
remand  the  case  from  the  Eighth  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  back  to  federal 
district  court  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  orginal  lawsuit,  which  charges 
several  corporate  officers  with  self¬ 
dealing. 

At  the  same  time.  Seism  said,  he 
will  file  a  motion  opposing  the  settle¬ 
ment. 

“It’s  just  the  epitome  of  cynicism 


for  Michael  Gartner  and  Gary  Ger- 
lach  to  represent  their  position  as 
being  fixed  as  a  matter  of  (the  stock) 
value  .  .  .  when  at  the  same  time  they 
were  trying  to  usurp  the  ownership  of 
the  newspaper.  Do  you  remember 
what  Mark  Twain  said?  He  said,  'The 
difference  between  a  man  and  a  dog  is 
that  when  you  feed  a  dog,  he  doesn’t 
bite  you,”’  Seism  said  in  a  telephone 
interview. 

Chief  operating  officer  Gartner  and 
Register  publisher  Gerlach  are  the 
tw3  directors  involved  in  the  Dow 
Jones  bid. 

A  brief  appealing  approval  of  the 
settlement  was  also  filed  (Nov.  26)  by 
attorneys  for  a  group  of  shareholders 
including  Chicago  commercial  printer 
Fred  Eychaner  and  several  fourth- 
generation  descendents  of  Gardner 
Cowles,  who  bought  the  company  in 
1903. 

The  brief  argues  that  the  settlement 
should  be  overturned  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  no  significant  common  benefits 
to  the  company  as  a  whole,  while 
enriching  only  the  Watts  heirs. 
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Roscoe  Born:  A  different  kind  of  writing  coach 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  his  work  to  improve  writing  in 
the  Detroit  News,  Roscoe  C.  Born 
must  occasionally  list  some 
“don’ts.” 

To  an  interviewer,  he  adds  another: 
“Don’t  call  me  a  writing  coach. 

“I  just  don’t  like  the  term.  It 
reminds  me  of  a  journalism  professor 
who  comes  in  for  a  few  days  at  most, 
is  in  there  and  gone  —  and  there's  no 
lasting  benefit,’’  he  said  recently  in 
Detroit. 

“Here,  these  people  don’t  know 
when  I’ll  go  away.  They  don't  know 
when  I’m  going  to  stop  bugging 
them.’’ 

Born  has  been  bugging  News  writ¬ 
ers  for  more  than  three  years  now  in 
an  unusual  long-term  effort  by  the 
paper  to  improve  its  writing  quality. 

The  long-term  approach  is 
deliberate,  says  executive  editor 
Lionel  Linder. 

“Reporters  are  constantly  re¬ 
minded  that  this  is  a  newspaper  that 
cares  about  writing,’’  Linder  said 

“In  the  great  American  modern 
newsroom  with  all  the  computers  and 
all  the  high  technology,  we  sometimes 
forget  that  our  roots,  really,  are  in  the 
meanings  of  words,’’  he  said. 

Clear  writing,  he  added,  is  essential 
in  a  time  of  burgeoning  media  and 
information. 

“With  television,  magazines, 
special  interest  publications,  the  com¬ 
petition  for  reading  time  is  enormous. 
If  (newspaper)  writing  is  good,  it  will 
at  least  defer  the  moment  someone 
puts  down  a  paper,”  he  said. 

It  is  not  only  the  long-term 


approach  that  makes  the  Detroit 
News  writing  program  so  unusual, 
however. 

Born  works  not  with  the  entire 
staff,  but  with  selected  individual 
writers. 

And  those  writers  are  the  paper’s 
best,  not  the  ones  who  need  help. 

“This  is  not  a  remedial  function. 
This  is  an  elevation  function,”  Linder 
said. 

Linder  is  equally  clear  about  what 
those  writers  are  taught. 

“Frankly,  we’re  trying  to  teach 


Born  has  been  bugging 
News  writers  for  more 
than  three  years  now  in 
an  unusuai  iong-term 
effort  by  the  paper  to 
improve  its  writing 
quaiity. 


Dow  Jones  techniques,”  said  Linder. 
“It’s  a  basic  organizational  technique 
that  tells  the  reader  the  whole  story 
rather  than  piecing  it  out  throughout 
the  article.” 

Born  is  a  good  pick  to  teach  that 
technique  —  for  25  years  he  was  a 
writer  and  editor  for  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
publications. 

In  fact.  Born  wrote  the  stylebook 
for  the  National  Observer,  the 
defunct  Dow  Jones  weekly  that  won 
high  praise  for  its  writing  quality. 

Born’s  insistence  that  writers  must 
care  deeply  about  every  aspect  of  his 
writing  is  illustrated  in  a  story  he  tells 


about  his  National  Observer  days. 

“I  happen  to  believe  in  the  serial 
comma.  I’ve  always  thought  it  was 
better,  but,  more  importantly,  it  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  stress  the 
attention  to  detail,”  he  said. 

“So,  I  had  a  whistle  I  called  the 
‘serial  comma  alarm’  which  1  would 
blow  when  I  saw  a  mistake.  It  makes 
writers  tend  to  care  about  every 
detail.  They  think,  ‘My  God,  if  this 
guy  is  going  to  go  crazy  on  a  serial 
comma,  he  really  cares  about  writ¬ 
ing.’” 

When  Born  retired  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  Washington  editor 
three  years  ago,  the  News’  then- 
executive  editor.  Bill  Giles,  asked 
him  to  begin  the  writing  program. 

The  Detroit  News  is  proud  of  being 
an  “editors’s  paper,”  portraying 
itself  as  one  that  may  be  hard  on 
reporters,  but  produces  stronger  copy 
than  the  “soft,  feature-style”  writing 
of  the  rival  Detroit  Free  Press. 

However,  when  Born  arrived,  he 
found  Detroit  News  writing  “spot¬ 
ty.”  Sentences  went  on  and  on,  tan¬ 
gled  messes  with  bits  of  separate 
information  inserted  here  and  there. 
Their  meanings  often  were  clouded. 

“There  were  also  fundamental 
problems  with  leads,”  Born  recalled. 
“Mostly,  they  were  dull  leads.  With 
all  the  jurisdictions  they  have  around 
here,  if  you  write  a  man’s  hometown, 
his  title  and  his  name,  readers  have  to 
do  an  awful  lot  of  reading  before  they 
get  to  the  action.” 

At  first,  the  News  writing  program 
was  like  many  others  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Born  met 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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1984  World  Hunger  Media  Award  winners 

Baltimore  Sun,  Anthony  Suau,  Herblock  each  win  $10,000  prizes 


The  Baltimore  Sun,  photographer 
Anthony  Suau  and  cartoonist  Herbert 
Block  were  $10,000  first  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  the  1984  World  Hunger  Media 
Awards. 

The  Sun  won  the  top  award  for  the 
Best  Newspaper  Coverage  with  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  “Hunger.” 
The  series  appeared  December  11-19, 
1983.  Frank  Starr,  the  Sun’s  national 
editor,  directed  17  reporters,  four 
photographers  and  two  copy  editors 
on  the  study  of  the  manifest  problems 
of  local,  national  and  global  hunger. 

The  series  underlined  the  para¬ 
doxes  of  the  problem  of  greater  food 
production  amid  increased  numbers 
of  malnourished  people. 

The  focus  of  the  series  ranged  from 
individuals  waiting  for  free  meals  at 
Maryland  soup  kitchens  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  entire  continents. 

Suau  won  the  top  prize  for  Best 
Photojournalism  Coverage  for  his 
series  of  photographs  on  the  starving 


*YEAH,  MAM.  THIS  SURE  BEATS  GCUMSTO  A 
MICE  WARM  RESTAURANTAHP  BUTINS 
A  RESUtAR  MEAL* 


ny  Rogers  and  his  wife  Marianne  in 
March  of  1982  “to  encourage,  honor, 
and  reward  those  members  of  the 
media  who  have  made  particularly 
significant  contributions  in  bringing 
public  attention  to  the  critical  issues 
of  world  hunger.” 

Over  20  honorees  shared  $100,000 
in  cash  prizes  that  were  distributed  by 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rogers  at  a  special  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  United  Nations  on  Nov. 
20. 

Among  the  other  1984  newspaper 
winners  were: 

Rick  Atkinson,  Kansas  City  Times, 
a  $2,000  Honorable  Mention  Award, 
Best  Newspaper  Coverage,  for  “The 
Hunger  Game;”  Rob  Wilkins,  the 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register,  a  $2,000 
Honorable  Mention  Award,  Best 
Newspaper  Coverage,  for  “Hunger 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


people  in  Ethiopia.  His  photos 
appeared  in  the  Denver  Post  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  in  1984  he  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  these 
same  photos.  From  1981  through  Sep¬ 
tember,  1984,  Suau  was  employed  by 
the  Denver  Post.  He  is  currently 
under  contract  to  the  Black  Star  photo 
agency. 

The  Washington  Post’s  Block,  also 
known  as  Herblock,  won  the  top  prize 
in  the  Best  Cartoon  Coverage  cate¬ 
gory,  for  his  cartoons  “The  Open 
Mouths”  and  “Yeah,  man,  this  sure 
beats  going  to  some  nice  warm  restau¬ 
rant  and  buying  a  regular  meal.” 

“Yeah  man  ...”  was  inspired  by 
presidential  counselor  Edwin 
Meese’s  comments  that  there  is  no 
discernable  evidence  of  hunger  in  the 
U.S.,  and  that  many  people  prefer  to 
stand  in  soup  lines  rather  than  buy  a 
good  meal  because  it's  cheaper. 

The  World  Hunger  Media  Awards 
were  established  by  entertainer  Ken- 


Photographs  of 
starving  children  in 
Ethiopia  (left  and 
below)  won 
Anthony  Suau  a 
top  prize  in  the 
World  Hunger 
Media  Awards. 
The  cartoon  by 
Herbert  Block 
(above  right)  was 
also  a  top  prize 
winner. 
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Grand  jury  investigating  Cleveiand  Press  closing 


A  federal  grand  jury  since  Septem¬ 
ber  has  been  investigating  whether 
the  closing  of  the  Cleveland  Press  vio¬ 
lated  antitrust  laws,  the  Justice 
Department  disclosed  Nov.  26. 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman 
confirmed  the  grand  jury  probe  after 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  reported 
that  the  panel  was  to  begin  (Nov.  26) 
hearing  witnesses  who  will  describe 
the  alleged  role  the  rival  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  played  in  the  June  1982, 
closing  of  the  afternoon  Press. 

While  confirming  the  on-going 
grand  jury  investigation,  the  spokes¬ 
man  refused  to  comment  on  the 
specific  areas  or  witnesses  the  panel  is 
looking  at.  He  also  would  not  estimate 
when  the  grand  jury  might  report  on 


its  findings. 

“Grand  juries  last  for  18  months.  I 
think  it’s  safe  to  say  this  one  won’t 
last  that  long,’’  the  spokesman  said. 

In  January,  the  Justice  Department 
had  said  it  launched  a  “preliminary 
investigation’’  into  antitrust  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  the  Press’  shuttering. 

That  investigation  was  prompted 
by  a  December  1983,  Beacon  Journal 
article,  which  said  that  just  before  the 
Press  announced  its  closing,  the  Plain 
Dealer  agreed  to  pay  the  Press’  own¬ 
er,  Joseph  E.  Cole  of  Cole  National 
Corp.,  $14.5  million,  “in  part  to  close 
the  Press.’’ 

According  to  the  Beacon  Journal, 
the  Plain  Dealer  bought  the  Press’ 
subscription  list  at  an  inflated  price  as 
part  of  the  deal.  The  newspaper  later 


reported  that  the  Plain  Dealer  paid  $8 
million  for  the  Press’  weekly  total 
market  coverage  product,  which  was 
printed  by  a  company  owned  by  Cole 
and  J.P.  Maloney,  treasurer  of  the 
Press. 

Newhouse  attorney  Peter  Urowsky 
told  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  the 
Plain  Dealer  did  buy  both  the  sub¬ 
scription  list  and  the  free  weekly. 
However,  he  said  because  the  pur¬ 
chase  agreements  were  made  after  the 
Press  was  closed,  they  did  not  violate 
antitrust  law. 

The  Journal  said  Urowsky  has 
declined  to  comment  on  the  reported 
prices  for  the  subscription  list  or  TMC 
product.  E&P  phone  messages  to  the 
lawyer’s  New  York  office  were  not 
returned. 


West  Coast  reporter  vindicated  in  kidnap  case 


The  reported  kidnapping  of  a  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  reporter 
took  a  new  twist  recently  when  it  was 
revealed  that  his  suspected  abductor 
had  confessed  the  crime  24  hours  after 
he  surrendered  to  police. 

The  alleged  victim,  Tim  Carlson, 
35,  expressed  indignation  toward  cer- 
tain  members  of  the  police 
department  who,  he  claimed,  let  him 
fall  under  suspicion  of  faking  the  story 
while  they  had  the  confession. 

Dennis  Lee  Higgins,  a  25-year-old 
transient,  was  arraigned  November 
14  on  charges  of  kidnapping  and  rob¬ 
bery.  Deputy  District  Attorney  Jeff 
Jonas  told  reporters  outside  the  court¬ 
room  that  Higgins  failed  a  lie  detector 
test  on  Nov.  7  and  then 
"acknowledged  committing  the 
crimes  we  have  alleged.’’ 

Carlson,  35,  was  covering  a  murder 
on  the  night  of  Nov.  5,  when,  he  said 
later,  Higgins  took  him  on  a  kidnap 
ride  after  pretending  to  have  inside 
information  on  the  murder  and  a  drug 
operation  in  Southwest  Los  Angeles 

According  to  Carlson,  Higgins 
claimed  to  be  carrying  a  gun  and  rob¬ 
bed  him  of  $  160  during  the  seven-hour 
ride.  The  newsman  said  he  was  re¬ 
leased  by  Higgins,  who  asked  help  for 
his  drug  problem. 

Carlson,  in  an  interview  with  E&P, 
said,  “I  acted  more  professionally 
than  the  police  department. 
Detectives  who  worked  on  the  case 
did  an  outstanding  job  but  I  am  baffled 
by  the  police  spokesmen  who  handled 
the  matter.’’ 

Previously,  Police  Lt.  Dan  Cooke 


and  other  officers  had  said  Higgins 
had  not  been  charged  with  kidnapping 
because  of  discrepancies  in  the 
accounts  of  the  incident  given  by  him 
and  Carlson.  Cooke  and  others 
indicated  the  possibility  that  Carlson 
agreed  to  the  ride  and  paid  Higgins  for 
information. 

What  angered  Carlson,  he  told 
E&P,  was  that  police  told  him  Nov.  7 
that  Higgins  “came  up  dirty’’  on  the 
lie  detector  test  and  asked  him  to  keep 
the  information  confidential  because 
the  investigation  was  still  continuing. 

“I  did  what  they  asked  me,’’  Carl¬ 
son  stated  but  at  the  same  time  police 
spokesmen  were  giving  equal  value  to 
statements  by  me  and  by  Higgins, 
even  after  he  failed  the  lie  detector 
test.  It’s  as  if  the  spokesmen  were  not 
in  touch  with  the  investigation.  I  was 

Bolger  takes  job 
with  pr  firm 

Postmaster  General  William  F. 
Bolger,  who  will  retire  on  January  1, 
1985,  will  join  the  public  relations  firm 
of  Gray  &  Company. 

Last  September  it  was  disicosed 
that  Bolger  had  been  negotiating  with 
the  Direct  Marketers  Association, 
which  represents  third  class  mailers, 
to  become  its  president  while  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  was  making  its 
decisions  about  proposing  new  mail 
rates  to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

Bolger  denied  any  conflict  of 
interest  and  said  that  he  excused  him¬ 
self  from  rate  discussions  at  the  Postal 


careful  and  did  not  reveal 
information,  although  they  were 
harming  my  reputation.’’ 

Herald  editor  Mary  Anne  Dolan 
and  city  editor  Larry  Burrough  stood 
behind  Carlson  during  the 
investigation.  Dolan  said  remarks  by 
police  spokesmen  had  made  Carlson 
“a  victim  of  his  own  victimization.’’ 

Higgins,  who  also  faces  a  burglary 
charge  arising  from  a  complaint  by  his 
mother,  was  held  on  $25,000  bail 
pending  a  preliminary  hearing. 

Said  Carlson;  "I  certainly  don’t 
want  to  debate  the  police  or  question 
their  general  integrity,  but  in  this  case 
they  blundered  because  of  careless¬ 
ness.’’ 


— M.L.  Stein 

Service  because  of  the  job  negotia¬ 
tions. 

However,  after  the  disclosure,  Bol¬ 
ger  withdrew  from  consideration  by 


I  the  DMA. 


Letter  gets 
fast  results 


A  letter-to-the-editor  of  the 
Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer  from  a 
Northfield,  Mass.,  man  upset  about  a 
$10  parking  ticket  got  fast  results. 

Town  officials  contributed  $10 
from  their  own  pockets  and  a  local 
restaurant  and  merchant  each  sent 
him  a  $10  gift  certificate. 
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Dallas  News  hikes  circulation  lead  over  Times  Herald 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  widened 
its  lead  over  the  rival  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  though  both  papers  added 
circulation,  according  to  the  supple¬ 
mental  FAS-FAX  report  released  by 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

According  to  the  unaudited  figures 
for  the  six  months  ended  Sept.  30,  the 
Morning  News  increased  its  overall 
daily  circulation  by  252,333  to  360,347 
over  the  same  period  in  1983. 

That  gave  the  Morning  News  an 
89,725  lead  over  the  Times  Herald, 
which  reported  a  daily  circulation  of 


270,622,  up  7,657  over  the  same  pe- 
riodlast  year.  In  that  1983  period,  the 
Morning  News  lead  was  approx¬ 
imately  71,000. 

On  Sunday,  the  Morning  News  re¬ 
ported  a  circulation  of  454,828,  up 
38,825  over  the  same  six  months  of 
1983.  The  Times  Herald  Sunday  fig¬ 
ures  showed  a  circulation  of 373,225, 
an  increase  of  19,150. 

The  Morning  News  circulation 
would  make  it  the  21st  largest  daily  in 
the  United  States,  behind  the  Min- 
neai^olis  Star  and  Tribune  (373,145) 


and  ahead  of  the  Boston  Globe 
(343,581). 

Its  Sunday  circulation  would  quali¬ 
fy  it  as  23rd  largest,  behind  the  Seattle 
Times  and  Post  Intelligencer 
(464,995)  and  ahead  of  the  (Phoenix) 
Arizona  Republic  (430,200). 

Both  Dallas  papers  were  missing 
from  the  FAS-FAX  report.  The 
Times  Herald  statement  was  not  filed 
by  ABC  press  time,  and  the  Morning 
News  entry  included  the  notation, 
“Statement  not  approved  for  re¬ 
lease.” 


Pulitzer  board  adds  two  categories,  revises  two  others 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  board  has 
announced  the  creation  of  two 
categories  for  awarding  prizes  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  revised  the  definition  of 
two  existing  journalism  categories. 

The  additional  categories  bring  to 
14  the  number  of  awards  given  for 
journalistic  excellence. 

The  new  categories  will  be  for 
“explanatory  journalism  that  illumi¬ 
nates  significant  and  complex  issues” 
and  for  “reporting  on  such  special¬ 
ized  subjects  as  sports,  business,  sci¬ 
ence,  education  and  religion”  and 
other  subjects,  the  board  said. 

The  board  also  changed  the  cate¬ 
gory  for  general  local  reporting  to 
general  news  reporting  that  includes 
reporting  within  a  newspaper’s  area 
of  circulation  rather  than  its 
immediate  metropolitan  area  as  in  the 
past. 

Under  the  new  definition,  the  board 


said  the  prize  would  be  for  reporting 
“that  meets  the  daily  challenges  of 
journalism  such  as  spot  news  report¬ 
ing  or  consistent  beat  coverage.” 

The  category  for  special  local 
reporting  was  changed  to 
investigative  reporting  within  a  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  area. 

In  procedural  changes,  the  board 
will  now  allow  news  organizations  to 
submit  articles  for  consideration  in 
two  categories,  rather  than  just  one.  It 
will  also  now  require  a  three-quarters 
vote  instead  of  a  simple  majority  to 
move  an  entry  from  one  category  to 
another. 

The  procedural  changes  were  made 
to  reduce  the  chances  of  the  board’s 
shifting  entries  from  one  category  to 
another,  a  practice  which  was  fre¬ 
quent  in  recent  years  and  which  drew 
criticism  from  newspapers. 

The  board  said  it  changed  the  local 


reporting  category  in  order  to 
emphasize  its  interest  in  beat  cover¬ 
age  as  well  as  spot  news. 

The  award  for  reporting  on  special¬ 
ized  subjects  was  established  in  order 
to  honor  such  coverage  on  a  regular 
basis,  the  board  said. 

The  explanatory  journalism  cate¬ 
gory  was  created  to  recognize  that  “in 
the  increasingly  complex  age  in  which 
we  live,  the  task  of  illuminating  and 
explaining  intricate  and  seemingly  ab¬ 
struse  issues  and  concerns  has 
become  one  of  the  major 
responsibilities  of  journalism,”  said 
Robert  C.  Christopher,  secretary  of 
the  board. 

Entry  forms  for  the  1985  Pulitizer 
Prizes  will  be  available  after 
December  15  and  entries  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  February  1 .  The  awards  are 
announced  in  April  and  carry  a  $  1 ,000 
prize. 


New  World  Communications’  ieader  kidnapped,  released 


Six  former  South  Korean  military 
officers  have  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  kidnapping  Col.  Bo  Hi 
Pak,  director  of  publications  for  Rev. 
Sun  Myung  Moon’s  Unification 
Church. 

In  his  role  as  president  of  Moon’s 
News  World  Communications,  Pak 
oversees  the  Unification  Church’s 
newspapers  —  the  New  York  City  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Washington  (D.C.)  Times. 

According  to  court  documents,  Pak 
was  leaving  the  Grand  Hyatt  Hotel  in 
New  York  City  on  the  evening  of 
Sept.  24,  when  he  was  approached  by 
Yung  Soo  Suh,  48,  who  invited  him  to 
dinner. 

Pak  reportedly  accepted  the 
invitation  and  got  into  a  car  with  Suh 
and  several  others.  Pak  contends  that 
the  men  pulled  guns,  handcuffed  and 
blindfolded  him. 


Pak  was  reportedly  taken  to  a  house 
in  Slate  Hill,  N.Y.,  50  miles  north  of 
New  Tork  City,  where  he  was  ques¬ 
tioned  and  tortured. 

His  abductors,  according  to  court 
documents,  ordered  him  to  transfer 
$1  million  of  church  funds  to  a  Swiss 
bank  account. 

According  to  FBI  reports,  Pak 
wired  half  that  amount  and  was  driven 
the  next  day  by  two  of  his  captors  to  a 
New  York  City  airport  where  he  was 
put  on  a  flight  to  Washington,  D.C., 
and  told  to  finish  the  cash  transfer. 

After  making  the  transfer,  he  was 
freed.  At  that  point,  the  FBI 
intervened,  the  transaction  was 
delayed  and  eventually  cancelled. 

Pak  reportedly  recognized  one  of 
his  captors  and  the  FBI  made  arrests 
working  from  that  information. 


The  kidnap  had  not  been  made 
public  until  Nov.  27  when  the  arrests 
of  the  six  men  were  completed. 

An  attorney  for  one  of  the  accused 
men  said  the  incident  involved  a  pow¬ 
er  struggle  within  the  Unification 
Church. 

Fort  Lauderdale 
dailies  select  agency 

The  News  and  Sun-Sentinel  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Morning  Sun- 
Sentinel  and  Evening  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  News,  has  selected  Steve  Walker 
&  Associates  of  Fort  Lauderdale  as 
its  new  advertising  agency. 

The  selection  culminates  a  three 
month  search  that  included  evalua¬ 
tion  of  south  Florida’s  top  25  agen¬ 


ts 
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Ethical  no-shows 

‘Empty-chair’  discussion  of  ethics  takes  piece  at  SPJ,SDX  convention 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Wall  Street  Journal  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Norman  Pearlstine  sent  a 
videotape.  New  Former  writer  Alistair 
Reid  sent  a  letter.  CBS  News  begged 
off  completely. 

Only  the  Washington  Post  sent  a 
living  person  to  discuss  ethics  (Nov. 
16)  at  the  75th  anniversary  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at 
DePauw  University  in  Greencastle, 
Ind. 

The  empty-chair  discussion  came 
as  SPJ,SDX  is  attempting  to  draft  a 
standard  procedure  for  enforcing  its 
ethics  code. 

Casey  Bukro,  the  panel’s  mod¬ 
erator  and  head  of  a  committee  draft¬ 
ing  the  enforcement  procedures,  said 
the  no-show  actions  were  disappoint¬ 
ing  —  and  instructive. 

“My  first  reaction  was,  ‘What  a 
bummer,  we  ask  for  a  representative, 
they  send  a  movie,’’’  said  Bukro,  a 
Chicago  Tribune  environmental 
reporter,  as  he  introduced  a  poor 
quality  videotape  of  Pearlstine’s 
speech  made  last  spring  at  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

“On  reflection,  though,’’  Bukro 
continued,  “we  decided  to  take  what¬ 
ever  response  we  could  get.  I  offer  it 
as  a  living  example  of  how  journalists 
respond  to  ethics  issues.’’ 

In  the  scratchy  and  garbled  tape, 
Pearlstine  reviewed  the  controversial 
case  of  R.  Foster  Winans,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  “Heard  on  the  Street”  col¬ 
umnist,  who  is  under  federal 
indictment  for  providing  advance 
information  about  the  influential  col¬ 
umn  to  stockbroker  friends  and  a 
roommate  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
said  was  Winans’  homosexual  lover. 

“Mr.  Pearlstine  was  our  first  ghost 
speaker,  Alistair  Reid  is  our  second 
ghost  panelist,”  Bukro  told  the  400 
delegates  as  he  introduced  the  New 
Yorker  writer. 

Reid  aroused  a  sharp  ethical  debate 
in  early  summer  when  it  was  reported 
in  a  front-page  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  that  he  had  fabricated  charact¬ 
ers  and  conversations  in  his  reportage 
from  Spain  during  the  early  1960s. 

In  his  letter  to  Bukro,  Reid 
defended  the  practices  as  both  neces¬ 


sary  to  protect  his  reporting  sources 
during  dictatorial  reign  of  Spanish 
strongman  Francisco  Franco,  and  as 
an  attempt  to  portray  the  daily  life  and 
feelings  of  the  villagers  he  discussed. 

Reid’s  actions  were  partially 
defended  by  Kay  Lockridge  of  the 
Women’s  Information  Committee, 
who  said  he  would  not  be  perceived  as 
an  objective  journalist  by  New  York¬ 
er  magazine  readers.  The  magazine 
itself,  however,  should  state  that 
explicitly  in  similar  stories,  she 
added. 

Washington  Post  deputy  managing 
editor  Richard  Harwood  discussed 
the  case  of  Janet  Cooke,  who  returned 
her  Pulitzer  Prize  after  admitting  she 
fabricated  a  story  about  a  supposed 
eight-year-old  heroin  addict. 

Paul  Davis,  news  director  of  WGN- 
tv  in  Chicago  and  past-president  of 
the  Radio/Television  News  Director 
Association,  discussed  CBS  News’ 
document  alleging  that  Gen.  William 
Westmoreland  launched  a  “con¬ 
spiracy’  ’  to  cover  up  the  actual  enemy 
troop  strength  during  the  Vietnam 
War. 

Bukro  said  the  reluctance  of  three 

Family  Weekly 
honors  achievers 

Family  Weekly  recently  honored 
the  winners  of  its  second  annual 
“National  Treasure  Awards.” 

Family  Weekly  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Patrick  Linskey  announced  this 
year’s  awards  to  writer  Saul  Bellow; 
actress  Helen  Hayes;  lecturer  and 
writer  Coretta  Scott  King;  author 
Arthur  Miller;  and  clergyman  and 
author  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peak. 

Winners  were  selected  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  the  365  news¬ 
papers  that  carry  Family  Weekly. 

The  awards  were  initiated  in  1983, 
in  conjunction  with  Family  Weekly’s 
30th  anniversary.  The  awards  are 
made  to  living  Americans  who  have 
“made  dramatic  contributions  to  our 
culture  and  our  lives  and  who 
represent  excellence  in  their  life 
achievements.” 

Last  year’s  winners  were:  Hank 
Aaron,  Walter  Cronkite,  Martha  Gra¬ 
ham,  James  Michener  and  Jonas  Salk. 


invited  panelists  to  show  reflected  a 
general  tendency  among  journalists: 
“With  some  exceptions,  we  tend  to 
duck  until  the  dust  settles.” 

Bukro  said  there  is  a  need  for 
enforcement  procedures  of 
SPJ,SDX’s  own  code  because  there  is 
no  due  procedure  right  now. 

“Without  it,  chapters  can  do  any¬ 
thing  they  want”  to  judge  or  punish 
those  who  allegedly  have  violated 
ethnical  standards,  Bukro  said. 

A  copy  of  the  proposed  procedures 
will  be  circulated  soon  to  all  chapters, 
he  added. 

Murdoch  buys 
12  trade  books 
for  $350  million 

Rupert  Murdoch,  chairman  of 
News  America  Publications,  has  pur¬ 
chased  12  trade  publications  from  the 
Ziff-Davis  Co.  for  $350  million. 

The  publications,  which  cover 
mainly  the  aviation  and  travel 
industries,  include  Travel  Weekly,  a 
newspaper  distributed  to  travel 
agents;  the  Official  Resort  and  Hotel 
Guide,  World  Aviation  Directory, 
World  Travel  Directory,  plus  five 
other  magazines  and  three  newslet¬ 
ters. 

Murdoch  reportedly  financed  the 
deal  with  internally  generated  cash 
and  bank  borrowings. 

News-America’s  newspapers 
include  the  New  York  Post.  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Boston  Herald  and  San 
Antonio  Express-News. 

Ziff-Davis  sold  its  12  consumer 
magazines  to  CBS  Inc.  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  $362.5  million. 

Minn.  News  Council 
gets  $25,000  grant 

The  Minnesota  News  Council,  a 
volunteer  body  dealing  with  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  media,  has 
received  a  $25,000  grant  from  the 
Northwest  Area  Foundation. 

The  council  will  use  the  grant  for  its 
public  information  and  fund  raising 
programs. 
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Writing  coach 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

with  the  entire  staff  in  an  unsatisfying 
workshop  structure  that  accom¬ 
plished  little. 

Soon,  however,  Giles  assigned 
Bom  to  work  with  the  newspaper’s 
five-reporter  Page  One  team. 

“We  would  start  in  at  9  a.m.  and  get 
right  to  work.  This  was  a  good  team. 
Nobody  felt  defensive  when  you  were 
criticizing  their  work.  And  (Page  One 
editor)  Henry  Stokes  was  being 
judged,  too.  He  was  there  taking  his 
lumps,  too.  We  had  a  great  time,  in 
fact  we  would  have  to  force  ourselves 
to  break  up  at  12:30  (p.m.)  or  so  to 
eat,”  Born  said. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Born  has  been  working  with  eight 
younger  reporters  the  paper  feels  are 
already  strong,  promising  writers, 
editor  Linder  said. 

Born  meets  with  these  writers 
individually,  sometimes  going  over 
specific  faults  or  habits,  sometimes 
speaking  more  generally. 

Said  Chauncey  Bailey,  one  of  the 
reporters:  “It’s  very  difficult  for  an 
editor  here  to  take  time  out  with  a 
reporter  and  critique  his  work  or  ask 
the  questions  a  reader  might  have. 
Had  it  been  done  by  someone  in- 
house,  they  would  not  have  had  the 
time  or  candor  to  do  the  job  Born  is 
doing.” 

Born’s  critiques  are  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  “stylistic  tinker¬ 
ing”  that  copy  editors  do,  as  with  the 
fundamental  of  writing  clearly  and 
powerfully,  Bailey  said. 

“He  has  turned  my  sentences  into 
laser  beams  that  go  right  to  the  point 
of  the  information,”  Bailey  said. 

It  was  organization  rather  than 
individual  sentences  that  Born  taught 
to  Roger  Martin,  the  Lansing  bureau 
reporter  said. 

“I’ve  never  had  problems  with 
writing,”  Martin  said.  “But  I  was 
hired  right  and  of  college  and  I  hadn’t 
had  much  experience  writing  long, 
detailed  stories.” 

Born’s  prescription:  Write  a 
‘  ‘ stream-of-consciousness”  outline 
of  the  story’s  major  elements,  then 
compose  one  paragraph  that  begins, 
“This  story  is  about  ...” 

“Nine  times  out  of  ten  that  works,” 
said  Martin,  who  is  now  teaching  the 
technique  to  students  in  his  Michigan 
State  University  newswriting  class. 

Born’s  advice  to  writers  is  com¬ 
municated  widely  through  the  news¬ 
room,  ♦oo,  with  short  monthly  memos 
discussing  a  variety  of  writing  topics. 

“They’re  my  monthly  sermons,” 
said  Born,  who  is  compiling  them  in 
book  form. 


If  Born  is  preaching,  his  favorite 
text  is  H.W.  Fowler’s  A  Dictionary  of 
Modern  Usage. 

“I’m  trying  to  establish  a  Fowler 
cult  here,”  said  Born,  who  misses  few 
chances  to  praise  the  author’s 
illuminating  comments  on  overused 
words,  cliches  and  distinctions 
between  words. 

Another  Born  hero  is  Lincoln  Stef¬ 
fens.  Born  cites  the  work  of  the  Pro- 
gresive  Era  muckracker  to  counter  an 
argument  he  hears  frequently:  that 
good  writing  is  not  possible  with  the 
deadline  pressures  of  journalism  — 
particularly  in  a  competitive  situation 
like  the  Detroit  News/Detroit  Free 
Press  newspaper  battle. 


Born  works  not  with 
the  entire  staff,  but  with 
seiected  individuai 
writers.  And  those  writers 
are  the  paper’s  best,  not 
the  ones  who  need  heip. 


“I  believe  it’s  rare  when  a  reporter 
is  really  so  rushed  he  cannot  take  a 
few  minutes  to  examine  the  lead  he 
has  produced  to  see  if  it  can  be 
improved.  I  know  it  happens,  but  hon¬ 
estly  now,  how  often?”  Born  wrote  in 
a  recent  memo. 

“Even  in  competitive  situation  like 
this,  more  and  more  material  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  advance  of  the  day  of 
publication,”  added  Linder.  “It’s  my 
theory  that  almost  everything  that 
passes  for  news  is  programmable”  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  about  events  that 
are  scheduled  or  can  be  anticipated. 

In  any  case.  Born  urges  young  writ¬ 
ers  to  write  more  away  from  the  job. 

“A  common  failing  of  young  writ¬ 
ers  is  that  they  don’t  write  enough.  If 

Hunger  awards 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

and  Hope;”  Dan  Fitzpatrick,  Fort 
Meyers  (Fla.)  News  Press,  a  $2,000 
Honorable  Mention  Award,  Best 
Photojournalism,  for  “Guatamala, 
Land  of  Fragile  Hope.” 

In  addition,  four  Judges’  Awards, 
which  do  not  inlude  cash  prizes,  were 
presented.  Among  the  recipients  was 
Tom  Wilson  for  the  use  of  his 
“Ziggy”  character  for  World  Food 
Day  1983. 

The  panel  of  judges  for  the  awards 
included  1982  World  Hunger  Media 
Award  winner  for  Best  Newspaper 
Coverage,  Ann  Crittenden,  former 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Times. 


you  write  only  what  your  editor 
assigns  you,  it’s  going  to  take  a  long 
time  to  learn  writing,”  he  said. 

Detroit  News  writing  is  improving. 
Born  said,  though  he  refuses  to  take 
much  credit  for  it. 

“I  used  to  be  able  to  take  the 
Detroit  News,  sit  down  for  breakfast 
and  come  up  with  three  or  four  abso¬ 
lute  laughers.  I  can’t  do  that  any 
more,”  he  said. 

Still,  Born  says  the  teaching  pro¬ 
cess  can  be  as  frustrating  as  it  is 
rewarding. 

“With  some  writers,  there  is  an 
instant  reaction  and  with  some  you 
can’t  believe  how  many  times  you 
have  to  go  over  things,”  he  said. 

“I  will  tell  someone,  ‘You’ve  got 
talent,  you’re  very  good,’  and  the 
reaction  I  hear  later  is,  ‘He  said  I’m  a 
good  writer,  I  don’t  have  to  go  back  to 
talk  to  him.’  The  best  writers,  though, 
are  more  receptive.” 

Free  weekly  agrees 
to  limit  circuiation 

After  fierce  complaints  by  five  pri¬ 
vately-owned  northern  Manitoba 
weeklies,  a  free-circulation  weekly 
begun  and  subsidized  with  $200,000  in 
Canadian  government  grants  has 
agreed  to  limit  its  circulation. 

The  compromise  ended  a  four- 
month  dispute  that  began  in  May 
when  the  Northern  Times  was  launch¬ 
ed  with  a  $96,000  grant  from  the 
employment  development  branch  of 
the  Canada  Employment  Division. 
The  tabloid  soon  after  received  a 
$132,000  operating  grant  from  the 
same  agency. 

Five  other  papers  in  the  sparsely 
populated  north  country  objected 
strenously,  charging  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  subsidizing  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  against  their  paid  circulation  pap¬ 
ers. 

However,  on  Sept.  26,  Canada 
Employment  Commission  director- 
general  Brian  Hill  announced  he  had 
“persuaded”  the  Northern  Times  — 
which  had  been  circulating  9,000  cop¬ 
ies  in  16  northern  communities  —  to 
cease  free  circulation  in  the  five  com¬ 
munities  with  local  papers. 

The  Northern  Times  also  agreed 
not  to  sell  single  copies  or  solicit 
advertising  in  the  five  communities. 

Northern  Times  chairman  Cathy 
Danyluck  said  the  conditions  mean 
many  in  the  five  communities  simply 
will  not  get  a  newspaper. 

“There  are  many  who  are  hard  up 
for  money  or  on  welfare  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  $24  for  an  annual  sub¬ 
scription  at  one  time.  It’s  wrong  that 
they  can’t  even  come  into  our  office  to 
buy  a  single  copy  for  500.” _ 
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OBITUARIES 


Walter  Arm,  75,  a  crime  reporter 
for  25  years  with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  who  became  deputy  police 
commissioner  in  charge  of  communi¬ 
ty  and  press  relations  for  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  for  ten 
years,  died  of  heart  failure  at  the  Tar- 
zana  (Calif.)  Medical  Center  Novem¬ 
ber  10. 

Arm  brought  ajournalistic  perspec¬ 
tive  to  the  job  which  previously  had 
been  held  by  police  professionals  and 
served  in  the  post  from  1955  to  1%5. 
The  next  four  years  he  was  city  editor 
of  WCBS-TV  in  charge  of  local  news 
coverage  and  in  the  early  70s,  director 
of  information  for  the  Waterfront 
Commission  of  New  York  Harbor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  J.  Dennehy,  72,  former 
supervising  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press  general  news  report,  died  Octo¬ 
ber  20  at  his  home  in  Mineola,  N.Y., 
following  a  heart  attack. 

Dennehy,  who  retired  in  1977, 
joined  the  AP  in  New  York  during 
World  War  II.  He  served  for  a  year  as 
correspondent  in  London  in  1945  and 
returned  to  New  York  headquarters 
on  the  general  desk. 

♦  ♦  * 

David  Fair,  83,  retired  circulation 
director  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patri¬ 


ot-News,  died  November  4  at  the 
Leader  Nursing  &  Rehabilitation 
Center  in  suburban  Camp  Hill.  He 
had  50  years  of  service  in  various 
capacities  with  the  newspaper  prior  to 
his  retirement, 

♦  ♦  * 

Gordon  Gahan,  38,  formerly  a 
staff  photographer  for  both  United 
Press  International  and  the  National 
Geographic  before  starting  his  own 
advertising  photography  business  in 
New  York  in  1982,  was  killed  in  a 
helicopter  crash  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
on  October  19. 

Gahan’s  assistant,  Joseph  Capitelli 
of  New  York,  and  the  pilot,  Steve 
Booker  of  St.  Thomas,  also  were  kil¬ 
led.  A  witness  said  the  helicopter 
crashed  and  sank  in  about  65  feet  of 
water. 

+  ♦  ♦ 

Clayton  Hickerson,  72,  an 
Associated  Press  newsman  in  Dallas 
for  almost  30  years,  died  on  October 
13.  He  retired  in  1977. 

Hickerson  joined  the  AP  in  1947, 
left  for  a  short  time  to  become  an  aide 
to  U.S.  Rep.  Olin  Teague  and  re¬ 
turned  to  AP,  working  as  regional 
membership  executive  for  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  during  the  50s  and  then 
as  an  editor  in  the  Dallas  bureau. 


Vern  Hoagland,  75,  a  former  war 
correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  later  in  the  Washington 
bureau  until  his  retirement  in  1973, 
died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  in 
Reno  on  September  15.  He  was 
attending  a  reunion  of  the  Eagle 
Squadrons  of  World  War  II  as  an  hon¬ 
ored  guest. 

Not  a  flier  himself,  Haugland  had 
just  finished  the  third  book  in  his 
Eagle  Squadrons  trilogy  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  fliers  who  joined  the  Royal  Air 
Force  before  the  U.S.  entered  the 
war. 

Hoagland  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Missoula  (Mont.)  Daily  Missoulian  in 
the  early  30s.  After  reporting  for  the 
Montana  Standard,  Butte,  for  three 
years,  he  joined  the  Associated  Press 
in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1936,  transferred 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau  in  1939  and 
became  a  war  correspondent  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  in  1942. 

He  was  forced  to  bail  out  of  a  fallir.g 
bomber  over  the  Japanese-held 
jungles  of  New  Guinea  and  evaded  the 
Japanese  while  living  off  the  land  for  a 
month  before  being  rescued.  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  flew  to  New 
Guinea  and  awarded  him  the  Army's 
Silver  Star  for  Valor,  the  first  time  it 
had  been  given  to  a  civilian. 

Thereafter  he  covered  the 
Indonesian  revolution,  mainly  in  Java 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


Need  to  fire  up  your 
community  about  arson? 

If  so,  maybe  we  can  help.  We  have  a  package  of  background 
Information  and  questions  that  could  help  you  take  an  in-depth 
look  at  this  ever-growing  problem  and  how  it’s  affecting  your  com¬ 
munity.  We  also  can  provide  material  to  firefighters  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  people  that  will  help  them  identify  arson  and  effectively 
deal  with  those  who  commit  it.  For  a  closer  look  at  arson  and  how 
to  combat  it  in  your  town,  write  or  call  for  our  Arson  Awareness 
Kit.  Call:  309-766-2625  or  write: 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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KEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Victoria  Ogden,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  regional  news  at  the  Fra¬ 
mingham  (Mass.)  Middlesex  News, 
was  promoted  to  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  the  day  to  day  news 
operations  under  executive  editor 
Asa  Cole.  She  started  at  the  News  in 
1977  as  a  reporter  and  was  promoted 
from  state  editor  to  her  most  recent 
post  in  April  of  1983. 

In  other  changes  at  the  News,  Dan 
Murphy  was  named  metro  editor  with 
supervision  over  the  local  news.  He 
was  with  the  Newburyport  Daily 
and  from  1966  to  1971  worked  at 
the  old  Framingham  News,  since  re¬ 
named  the  Middlesex  News.  He  has 
worked  for  the  Providence  Journal 
Bulletin,  the  Beverly  Times  and  for  the 
last  three  years  was  public  relations 
chief  at  North  Shore  Community  Col¬ 
lege. 

Business  and  consumer  reporter 
Sharon  Machlis  has  moved  up  to 
business  editor.  She  started  as  a 
reporter  in  1979  and  became  specialty 
writer  in  January  of  last  year. 


Bernard  Judy 


Bill  Luening  Victoria  Ogden 

Bill  Luening  is  the  newly  named 
editor  of  Star  magazine  at  iheKansas 
City  Star.  He  moved  from  the  Miami 
Herald,  where  he  was  a  staff  writer. 

Luening  has  been  in  the  magazine 
business  as  publisher,  editor  and  writ¬ 
er  for  several  years,  much  of  that  time 
in  the  Miami-Fort  Lauderdale  area. 


Bernard  Judy  has  been  appointed 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
and  in  the  new  position  will  continue 
supervision  of  the  editorial  pages  as 
he  has  for  the  past  14  years. 

In  addition,  he  assumes  an  advisory 
capacity  for  the  news  department. 
Judy  is  the  first  man  to  hold  the  office 
of  editor-in-chief  since  the  tenure  of 
the  late  Grove  Patterson  ended  in 
1956. 

A  member  of  the  staff  since  1948, 
Judy  became  editor  in  1973  and  before 
that  was  editorial  director  and  an 
associate  editor.  He  also  is  a  director 
of  The  Toledo  Blade  Co. 


Paul  B.  Flynn  was  named  regional 
president  of  Gannett  Southeast  and 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  Journal  and  News.  He  succeeds 
Clifford  W.  Barnhart,  president 
and  publisher  in  Pensacola  since 
1978,  who  is  retiring. 

Flynn  served  as  executive  vice 
president  and  interim  president  of 
USA  Today.  He  is  former  president  of 
Gannett  Southeast  and  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Ft.  Myers  News- 
Press. 


Joseph  G.  Varga  was  named 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Times 
Journal  Co.,  Springfield,  Va.  Varga 
has  been  vice  president  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  company's  Army 
Times  Publishing  Company  division 
and  will  continue  overall  advertising 
responsibility  for  that  division. 

Nat  Kornfeld  was  promoted  from 
national  sales  director  to  advertising 
director  for  the  Army  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  will  be  responsible 
for  the  day  to  day  management  of  the 
advertising  sales  department. 

Both  Varga  and  Kornfeld  work  in 
the  company’s  New  York  advertising 
office  at  Citicorp  Center. 


Bruce  Cook  has  been  appointed 
eastern  division  editor  of  United 
Press  International,  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  all  news  operations  for  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcasters  in  the  seven- 
state  region.  He  succeeds  Al  Bruce 
who  transferred  to  Miami  as  state 
editor. 

Cook  worked  ten  years  in  news¬ 
papers  before  joining  UPI  in  1966  as  a 
reporter  in  Honolulu  and  has  been 
based  in  six  UPI  bureaus  since  then. 
Most  recently,  he  served  as  a  division 
broadcast  editor. 


Laura  Harrigan,  previously  news 
editor  of  the  Staten  Island  Sunday 
Advance,  was  named  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Bridgewater  (N.J.) 
Courier-News. 


MAX  VANZI,  the  Pacific  Division 
general  editor  for  United  Press 
International,  is  joining  the  Los 
Angeles  Times- Washington  Post  News 
Service  as  news  editor. 

During  24  years  with  UPI,  Vanzi 
held  positions  as  reporter,  editor  and 
foreign  correspondent.  Since  1981,  as 
division  general  editor,  he  has  super¬ 
vised  coverage  in  ten  western  states 
from  his  San  Francisco  base  where  he 
previously  was  California  editor  and 
San  Francisco  bureau  manager. 

His  ten-year  stint  as  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  began  in  1964  and  included 
Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  Pakistan,  Singa¬ 
pore  and  coverage  of  the  Indochina 
War. 


Marshel  Rossow,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Waterloo  (Iowa) 
Courier,  and  Ralph  Wanamaker, 
former  regional  news  editor  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  are  now 
assistant  professors  of  mass  com¬ 
munications  at  Mankato  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mankato,  Minnesota. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Sternberg  joined  Crain  Com¬ 
munications  as  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  New  York  Business,  a 
new  weekly  covering  business  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  He  had 
been  the  senior  correspondent  at  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Thomson 
Newspapers. 
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Bob  McKelvey 


Sheri  Dill 


Robert  Byerly 


Bob  McKelvey,  a  20-year  veteran 
at  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  the  pa¬ 
per’s  new  book  editor.  He  succeeds 
Barbara  Holliday  who  retired 
November  2  after  nearly  25  years  with 
the  Free  Press.  She  is  moving  to  Ari¬ 
zona,  but  will  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  Free  Press  book  page  peri¬ 
odically. 

McKelvey  attended  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  and  was  graduated  from 
Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit. 
He  has  worked  at  the  newspaper  as 
copy  desk  chief,  news  editor,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  feature  writer. 

♦  ♦  * 

Sheri  Dill,  assistant  managing 
editor/news  of  the  Wichita  Eagle- 
Beacon,  has  the  new  assignment  of 
special  projects  manager.  Bill 
Handy,  state  editor  of  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune,  replaces  Dill  as  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor/news. 

Dill  will  work  on  non-news  aspects 
of  the  newspaper  operation  with  the 
transfer  preparing  her  for  broader 
responsibilities  in  management.  She 
has  been  with  the  Eagle-Beacon  since 
1981,  first  as  city  editor  before  being 
promoted  to  her  most  recent  post. 
Handy  had  been  at  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune  eight  years. 

♦  *  * 

James  N.  Longson  was  named  to 
the  new  position  of  vice  president/ 
strategic  planning  and  development  at 
the  Tribune  Company.  He  formerly 
was  vice  president/director,  technol¬ 
ogy  development,  and  now  will  over¬ 
see  corporate  strategic  planning  and 
corporate  development  projects. 

Longson  continues  to  have 
responsibility  for  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.,  an  Orlando,  Fla.,  sub¬ 
sidiary,  and  will  direct  the  company’s 
technology  development  staff  and 
telecommunications  and  information 
systems  functions  being  developed. 

He  joined  Tribune  Company  in 
1981  after  10  years  at  the  Orlando 
Sentinel,  a  subsidiary. 

Also  at  the  Tribune  Company. 


Scott  C.  Smith  was  named  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  controller  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  corporate  financial  control, 
treasury  and  facilities  management 
functions.  He  was  vice  president  and 
treasurer. 

Donald  C.  Grenesko,  formerly 
assistant  treasurer,  was  appointed 
treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Elvis  Mitchell  is  the  new  televi¬ 
sion  critic  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner.  He  most  recently  was  the 
television  reviewer  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Reader  and  previously 
television  reviewer-reporter  for  the 
Oakland  Press  in  Pontiac,  Mighigan. 

♦  *  * 

David  Whiting,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Santa  Monica  Evening  Out¬ 
look,  has  been  named  night  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram. 

*  >|e  4c 

Thomas  C.  Griscom,  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  U.S.  Senate  majority  leader 
Howard  Baker,  has  been  named 
director  of  public  affairs  for  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc. 

Since  1980,  Griscom  has  served  as 
administrative  assistant  and  then 
press  secretary  to  Senator  Baker. 
Before  working  in  Baker’s  pres¬ 
idential  campaign  in  1979  and  as  press 
secretary  for  the  senator’s  reelection 
campaign  in  Tennessee  in  1978,  he 
had  been  a  county  government/ 
political  reporter  for  the  Chattanooga 
News-Free  Press. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  and  Reliability 
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Sole  of  Daily  Newspapers 


(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 
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Robert  Byerly  has  been  named 
operations  director  of  McClatchy 
Newspapers’  three  Bee  papers  in 
California’s  central  valley,  moving 
from  general  manager  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  largest  of  the  three.  He 
joined  McClatchy  in  1977  as  general 
manager  of  the  Modesto  Bee.  Before 
that  he  had  been  with  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  at  the  Charlotte  News 
and  Observer. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Baldine,  publisher  of  the 
McMinnville  (Ore.)  News-Register, 
was  named  1984  Business  Leader  of 
the  Year  by  the  chairmen’s  council  of 
Associated  Oregon  Industries.  He  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  iHiblishers  Association. 

♦  *  * 

Mike  Toner,  former  science  writer 
for  the  Miami  Herald,  was  named  sci¬ 
ence/medicine  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
Also  joining  the  papers  as  a  member 
of  the  expanded  science  and  medicine 
team  is  Robert  Cooke,  former  sci¬ 
ence  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

The  four-member  staff,  which 
includes  Charle.s  Seabrook  and 
Robert  Lee  Hotz,  who  now  cover 
the  science  and  medicine  beat,  will  be 
responsible  for  daily  coverage  as  well 
as  the  weekly  health  and  science 
page. 
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and  then  was  sent  to  Washington 
bureau  where  he  served  from  1946 
until  he  retired  to  San  Clemente.  He 
had  been  named  aviation  editor  in 
1952  and  was  the  AP’s  specialist  on 
the  space  age. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  E.  Jones,  78,  former  political 
writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  died  in  the  Mt.  Lebanon 
Manor  Convalescent  Center  on  Sep¬ 
tember  29.  After  serving  briefly  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II,  he  was  a 
Post-Gazette  war  correspondent  in 
the  Pacific.  Jones  was  with  the  news¬ 
paper  until  1955  and  later  held  various 
positions  in  Allegheny  County  gov¬ 
ernment. 

♦  ♦  * 

Larry  Obsitnik,  64,  the  Arkansas 
Gazette's  first  full-time  photo¬ 
grapher,  died  November  9.  In  his  35- 
year  career  with  the  only  newspaer 
for  which  he  ever  worked,  Obsitnik 
became  as  much  a  celebrity  as  many 
of  his  subjects.  He  had  photographed 
10  president  of  the  United  States  and 
most  of  the  notables  who  visited  Little 
Rock  in  Arkansas. 

After  World  War  II  service  in  the 


Aleutians  and  Alaska  with  the  Signal 
Corps,  he  returned  to  Little  Rock  and 
worked  for  a  commercial  portrait 
photographer  and  then  joined  the 
newspaper  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  designated  chief  photographer  on 
the  two-person  staff. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  D.  Peters,  74,  last  editor 
of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun,  died  October  27  at  Lakeside 
Hospital  in  Cleveland,  his  home 
town,  of  complications  following  a 
fail. 

Peters’  first  job  was  on  the  old 
Washington  Daily  News,  where  he 
was  hired  by  Ernie  Pyle,  then  the 
managing  editor.  He  later  worked  for 
the  Knoxville  News  Sentinel,  the 
Cleveland  Press,  and  after  U.S.  Army 
service  rejoined  the  Press,  leaving  to 
become  national  public  service  and 
promotion  director  of  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  in  1957. 

Peters  next  became  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times  and  after  that  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  World  Telegram  and  Sun. 
He  resigned  in  1966  when  the  paper 
merged  with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  Journal- American  as 
the  World  Journal  Tribune.  He  was 
briefly  on  the  editorial  board  of  the 
New  York  Times  before  returning  to 
Cleveland  in  1%8  when  Mayor  Carl 
B.  Stokes  appointed  him  executive 


assistant.  After  resigning  in  1970,  Pe¬ 
ters  taught  English  and  Cleveland  his¬ 
tory  at  University  School  where  his 
late  father  was  headmaster  for  39 
years. 

♦  ♦  * 

Eugenia  Sheppard,  75,  a  New 
York  Post  columnist  since  1968  and 
veteran  New  York  journalist  credited 
with  revolutionizing  fashion  report¬ 
ing,  died  at  New  York  Hospital 
November  1 1  after  a  long  bout  with 
cancer. 

Sheppard,  who  was  born  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  wrote  for  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  early  in  her 
career  and  moved  to  New  York  in 
1939,  first  working  for  Women’s  Wear 
Daily.  The  next  year  she  joined  the 
Herald  Tribune,  where  she  became 
the  fashion  and  women’s  feature  edi¬ 
tor  in  1949. 

By  1956,  she  had  changed  the  style 
of  fashion  writing  and  created  her  gos¬ 
sip-oriented  “Inside  Fashion’’  col¬ 
umn. 

♦  *  * 

Ralph  Sprinkle,  68,  an  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  editor  in  North  Carolina  for 
36  years  before  he  retired  in  198 1 ,  died 
October  24  at  his  home  in  Garner.  He 
joined  AP  at  Charlotte  in  1945  after 
working  for  the  New  Bern  Tribune, 
the  Charlotte  Observer  and  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News. 
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Second  Annual  Edition  Offers: 


IKPROI 


“TRADEMARK  PROTECTION: 
P  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PRESS" 
BY  JULIUSf*luNSFORD,  M 


“HOW  TRADEMARKS  ARE  CREATED;^ 
■L  BY^tRA  N.  BACHRACH  I 


WENTY-ONE  ADVERTISEMENTS  \ 
^FORMATION  FOR  CP^ECy 
I^F  SPECIFIC  TRADEMARI# 
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PLAIN 


CHOCOLATE  CANDIES 


CHOCOLATE  CANDIES 


PLAIN 


CHOCOLATE  CANDIES 


PLAIN  CHOCOLATE  .CANDIES 
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PLAIISi 


CHOCOLATE  CANDIES 

Over  thenars 


The  First  Brown  Package 


Product  Introduction 


1947 

Cellophane  Package 


1954 

IMO'®  Peanut  Chocolate  Candies 
First  Introduced 


1964 

nuns®  Peanut  Chocolate  Candies 
Yellow  Package  introduced 


CHOCOUTE  CANDIES 


1972 

IIHIb®  Chocolate  Candies 
Characters 
on  Packages 


CHOCOLATE  CANOIES 


1983 

nwn*®  Chocolate  Candies 
named  “Official  Snack  Food 
of  the  1 984  Olympic  Games” 


©Mars.  irrc.  1984 


THERE  ARE  MANY  LEMON-LIME  SOFT  DRINKS, 

BUT  ONLY  SPRITE® 

HAS  THAT  GREAT  LYMON -TASTE 


Lymon™  is  a  trademark  of  The  Coca-Cola  ComMny 
and  is  used  exclusively  to  designote  "Sprite* 
and  its  unique  lemon-lime  taste. 


"Spritt"  is  Q  registered  trodemork  of  The  Coco-Coio  Compony. 


brand 

carbaryl  insecticide 


It  takes  care  of  your  bugs. 
Please  take  care  with  ours. 


•K.' 


OEVIN®is  Union  Carbide’s  trademark  for 
carbaryl  insecticide,  and  should  always  be  used  as 
shown  above.  It  should  bear  the  drde-R  trademark 
bug  and  be  used  in  connection  with  the  common 
name,  carbaryl  insecticide.  It  bugs  us  when  it’s  not. 

You  see,  SEVIN®  brand  carbaryl  comes  only 
from  Union  Carbide,  and  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  insecticides  in  the  world.  So  iust  because  the 
SEVIN®  brand  name  appears  on  labels  from  other 
comp^es,  please  don’t  get  the  idea  that  it’s  a 
generic  term. 

Because  no  matter  whose  label  the  name 
appears  on,  the  SEVIN®  brand  name  has  always 


•  1.  - 


meant  high  quality,  consistent  performance  to  our 
customers.  It’s  a  name  they  have  come  to  trust. 

So  we  trust  youll  use  it  right.  And  we  won’t  bug 
you  about  it. 


CARBARYL  INSECTICIDE 


UNION  CARBIDE  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  COMFWNY,  INC. 

RO.  Box  12014, TW.  Alexander  Drive 

Research  Triangle  Park,  NC  27709 

SEVIN*  is  a  registered  trademark  for  carbaryl  insecticide. 

As  with  any  insecticide,  always  follow  instructions  on  the  label 
01985  Union  Carbide  Agricultural  Products  Company,  Inc. 


A  Note  Of  Information  And  Entreaty 
To  Fashion  Editors,  Advertisers,  Copywriters 
And  Other  Weii-Intentioned  Mis-users  Of 
Our  C  HAN  E  L  Name. 

CHANEL 

was  a  designer,  an  extraordinary  woman 
who  made  a  timeless  contribution  to  fashion. 

CHANEL 

is  a  perfume. 

CHANEL 

is  classic  elegance 

in  couture,  ready-to-wear  and  accessories. 

CHANEL 

is  our  registered  trademark  for  fragrance,  cosmetics, 
clothing,  accessories  and  other  lovely  things. 


Although  our  style  is  justly  famous,  a  jacket  is  not  “a  Chanel  jacket” 
unless  it  is  ours,  and  somebody  else’s  cardigans  are  not  “Chanel 
for  now.” 

And  even  if  we  are  flattered  by  such  tributes  to  our  fame  as  "Chanel- 
issime,  Chanel-ed,  Chanels  and  Chanel-ized,”  PLEASE  DON’T.  Our 
lawyers  positively  detest  them.  We  take  our  trademark  seriously. 

Merci, 


CHANEL,  Inc. 
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Ubasco 
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TABASCO  is  the  registered  trademark  for  TABASCO 
brand  pepper  sauce,  TABASCO  brand  Bloody  Mary  Mix, 
TABASCO  brand  picante  sauce.  TABASCO  has  been  used 
as  a  trademark  since  1868  to  identify  products’of 
Mcllhenny  Company,  Avery  Island,  Louisiana. 


l9K;t  T\K\S('0  is  a  rr^istiTi'd  trademark  of  MrIHu'iiiiy  ^’om|>aiiy.  Avt'ry  Island.  7ttr>l3 


Trademark  protection:  the  role  of  the  press 


tions  (whose  management  invariably 
understands  proper  trademark  us¬ 
age),  or  risk  the  loss  of  the  protection 
now  given  our  valuable  trademarks 
by  the  Federal  Lanham  Trademark 
Act. 


and  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  validity.  Trademark  Manage¬ 
ment  cogently  points  out  that  the  con¬ 
sistent  manner  in  which  an  owner  pre¬ 
sents  its  trademarks  upon  containers 
for  the  goods,  in  advertising,  on  letter¬ 
heads,  in  correspondence  and  in  all 
publications  enhances  its  brand 
impression.  Policing  of  trademark, 
like  charity  and  discipline  of  children, 
should  begin'  at  home.  Trademark 
owners  should  as  parents  set  the 
example  for  proper  use  of  trademarks 
for  others.  Every  use  of  the 
trademark,  whether  it  be  a  technical 
trademark  use  or  an  advertising  use  or 
news  story  use  should  be  crystal  clear 
in  order  that  the  mark  serves  as  an 
indication  of  the  source  of  the  product 
and  is  not  used  as  the  name  of  the 
product.  This  necessarily  includes 
communications  with  the  press.  How 
can  the  recipient  of  a  letter  along  the 
following  lines  become  annoyed? 


By  Julius  R.  Lunsford,  Jr, 
Introduction 


As  a  part  of  its  issue  for  December 
3,  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher 
inauguarated  an  annual  “Trademarks 
and  the  Press”  section.  Its  dual  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  help  serve  the  desire  for 
professionalism  by  the  members  of 
the  press  and  at  the  same  time  to  help 
trademark  owners  preserve,  protect, 
and  police  the  uses  of  their  respective 
trademarks. 

The  first  publication  was  an 
immediate  success  with  some  thirty- 
two  (32)  pages  of  institutional 
advertising  by  trademark  owners. 
The  success  was  epitomized  by  the 
general  consensus  and  reaction  by  the 
press.  For  example,  one  newspaper 
column  was  captioned,  “Don’t  tread 
on  trademarks”;  another,  “Here’s  to 
Scrabble®,  Tabasco®  and  Coke®”; 
another,  “Playing  table  tennis,  but 
not  Ping-Pong®”;  a  fourth,  “We 
abuse  trademarks”;  and  a  fifth, 
“Trade  names  sprinkled  liberally  in 
language”;  but  one  author  captioned 
his  treatment:  “They’ve  (trademark 
owners)  got  no  right  to  bother  me.” 

Under  the  federal  trademark  stat¬ 
ute,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Lanham  Act,  a  trademark  may  be  lost 
by  abandonment  which  is  defined  by 
the  statute  in  part  as  follows:  “when 
any  course  of  conduct  of  the  reg¬ 
istrant  [owner],  including  acts  of 
omission  as  well  as  commission, 
causes  the  mark  to  lose  its  signifi¬ 
cance  as  an  indication  of  origin.” 

Need  for  Affirmative  Action  by 
Trademark  Owner 

Rights  to  a  trademark  are  created 
when  the  mark  is  used  on  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  goods  in  the  market¬ 
place,  but  its  owner  cannot  become 
complacent.  Though  rights  are  cre¬ 
ated  by  use,  it  is  no  less  true  that  rights 
are  maintained  by  proper  use.  If  the 
owner  intends  to  keep  his  mark  valid, 
distinctive  and  exclusive,  he  must 
take  affirmative  steps  to  insure  that 
the  trademark  performs  its  basic  func¬ 
tion  and  does  not  become  the  com¬ 
mon  or  generic  name  for  the  product. 

The  author’s  hometown  weekly 
newspaper  has  used  for  many  years 
the  adage:  “Keeping  everlastingly  at 
it  is  the  secret  of  success.”  Supervis¬ 
ing  the  use  of  trademarks  is  essential 


The  erratum  appeared  in  the 

above-mentioned  issue  when - 

- was  written  with  a  lower  case 

initial  letter  “ - .”  We  appreciate 

your  mentioning -  in  your 

publication,  and  we  would  also 
appreciate  your  routing  this  note  to 
the  members  of  your  staff  who  might 
be  concerned  with  our  problem. 


The  Role  of  the  Press 

1.  Many  brand  names  of  publica¬ 
tions  are  registered  trademarks 

The  press  has  demonstrated  its 
interest  in  trademarks  by  registering 
in  the  United  States  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  the  following 
marks  for  newspapers:  Boston  Globe, 
Boston  Herald  American,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Chicago  Sunday  Tri¬ 
bune,  The  Daily  Oklahoman,  Kansas 
Business  News,  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
Mobile  Press  Register,  Sarasota 
Journal,  Sarasota  Herald  Tribune, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
and  Washington  Post.  Certainly  when 
the  owners  of  these  marks  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  trademarks  of  others, 
they  will  want  to  use  them  correctly 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Re:  Your  Article  dated- 


Dear  Managing  Editor: 


Unfortunately,  staff  writers  and 
proofreaders  in  their  rush  to  meet 
deadlines  sometimes  forget  that  “ — 

- ”  is  a  registered  trademark 

and  thus  entitled  to  the  same 
typographic  treatment  as  a  proper 
name.  When  this  oversight  occurs, 
we  simply  must  notify  the  publica- 
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P® 


They  say  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery. . . 

Only  a  decade  a^o,  Archer  Daniels  Midland  intro¬ 
duced  the  idea  of  structured  soy  proteins.  While  there 
are  now  many  textured  vegetable  proteins,  there  is 
still  only  one  TVP®  brand. 

Please  don’t  use  our  trademark  as  a  generic  term 
or  abbreviation.  Keep  our  brand  name  intact  by  imi¬ 
tating  our  letters  down  to  the  ® . 


ADM 

ARCHER  DANIELS  MIDLAND  COMPANY 

World  Headquarters- Decatur,  Illinois  62525 
Telephone -21 7-424-5200  Telex  250121 


Using  America^  abundance  to  solve  the  worlds  needs. 


(Continued  from  page  5T) 

for  they  desire  their  own  marks  to  be 
used  correctly.  Some  newspapers  list 
trademarks  in  their  style  books  to 
insure  proper  usage-The  New  York 
Times  and  Baltimore  Sun  are  classic 
examples.  The  press  should  set  the 
example  for  other  users  to  follow,  and 
no  further  incentive  should  be  re¬ 
quired. 

2.  The  need  to  report  the  facts 
accurately.. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  press  to  report 
the  facts  accurately.  Should  the  press 
ever  stray  or  deviate  from  this  duty, 
its  credibility  will  be  severely  dam¬ 
aged.  For  example,  if  numerous  so¬ 
cial  parties  are  referred  to  as  “Coke 
Parties”  and  a  competitive  cola  or  a 
generic  cola  is  served,  the  damage  is 
two-fold:  (a)  the  famous  trademark 
Coke®  is  being  used  as  a  generic 
designation  instead  of  a  brand  name, 
and  (b)  the  press  has  not  accurately 
reported  the  facts.  For  this  reason, 
the  owner  of  the  registered  trademark 
Coke®  was  forced  to  enunciate  a  rule 
prohibiting  the  use  of  “Coke  Parties” 
in  its  literature  unless  it  was  factually 
correct  that  only  Coke®  was  served 
exclusively. 

3.  Freedom  of  choice 

Freedom  of  choice  is  just  as 
important  to  trademark  owners  and 

(Continued  on  page  8T) 


United  States 
Of  Amercia? 

Of  Course  Not. 


You  caught  it.  A  transposition  has  changed 
our  nation’s  name.  And  you,  as  a  profession¬ 
al,  can’t  abide  such  errors.  So  you  take  noth¬ 
ing  for  granted.  You  give  that  manuscript  or 
galley  one  more  reading.  You  double-check. 

We’re  all  for  your  double-checking.  We 
manufacture  a  line  of  materials  handling 
equipment  that  includes  wheel  and  track-type 
loaders,  off-highway  trucks  and  lift  trucks. 
And  we  make  wheel  and  track-type  tractors, 
wheel  tractor-scrapers,  motor  graders, 
excavators,  pipelayers,  compactors,  log 
skidders,  and  diesel  engines. 

But  we  aren’t  the  only  company  making  such 
machinery.  And  our  competitors  sometimes 


paint  theirs  yellow,  too,  but  they  don’t  carry 
the  CATERPILLAR  name.  CATERPILLAR  and 
CAT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co. 

^  )  when  you  use  our  name,  please  make 
certain  you’re  writing  about  us  or  the  prod¬ 
ucts  we  build.  You’ll  be  doing  right  by  us  just 
as  you  would  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

fH  CATERPILLAR 

Caterpillar  Cat  and  0  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 


Since  1812,people  have  b^n  banking  on 
our  name  for  financial  services. 

As  you  can  see,  we’ve  been  known  as  Citibank  in  the  United  States  to  use  the  name  City  Bank, 

—or  City  Bank— throughout  our  i72-year  history  Today,  the  name  Citibank  is  recognized 

and  through  all  of  the  changes  in  our  name.  nationwide  and  worldwide  for  innovative  financial 

Fact  is,  when  we  opened  in  1812  as  City  Bank  services— as  it  has  been  for  years.  And  as  it  will  be 

of  New  York,  we  were  the  first  financial  institution  for  years  to  come. 

OTIBANKO 

C1984  CiUb«nk,  N.A.  Member  FDIC  A  SUbSidiOry  Of  CitiCOfp. 
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the  consuming  public  as  freedom  of 
speech  is  to  the  press.  The  public 
should  not  be  deprived  of  its  freedom 
of  choice  by  taking  away  from  it  the 
means  which  makes  a  choice  possi¬ 
ble.  The  consumer’s  ability  to  choose 
freely  between  competing  products 
should  not  be  compromised  by 
imitations  which  are  likely  to  deceive 
him  into  dealing  with  one  merchant 
(trademark  owner)  when  he  believes 
he  is  dealing  with  another.  It  has  been 
said  that  “freedom  to  choose  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  a  free  peo¬ 
ple.”  Publishers,  whose  self-interest 
should  impel  them  to  refrain  from 


doing  anything  to  impair  or  dilute  the 
distinctiveness  of  trademarks,  some 
times  unwittingly  use  or  misuse 
trademarks  which,  if  repeated  con¬ 
tinuously,  could  destroy  them.  The 
habitual  use  of  trademarks  in  news 
stories  not  as  brand  names  but  in  a 
descriptive  or  generic  sense,  and  the 
use  of  words  which  are  trademarks  in 
news  articles  or  general  literature  as 
parts  of  speech  other  than  proper 
adjectives,  may  cause  trademarks  to 
cease  to  be  recognized  as  trademarks. 
In  my  previous  article,  I  explained 
that  the  use  or  misuse  of  trademarks 
by  newspapers,  publishers,  authors 
and  editors  is  often  critical  to  the  val¬ 
idity  or  invalidity  of  the  marks. 


4.  Impact  of  press  on  public  percep¬ 
tion. 

Once  the  impression  is  created  in 
the  public  mind  that  a  given  word  is 
properly  applicable  to  a  type  of  article 
rather  than  to  a  specific  make  (brand 
name),  it  is  but  a  short  time  before  the 
public  accepts  it  as  a  word  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain.  It  was  Will  Rogers  who 
said:  “All  I  know  is  what  I  read  in  the 
newspapers.”  Therefore,  the  effect 
or  result  of  such  usage  is  that  in  a  short 
time  everybody  is  using  it  in  a 
descriptive  sense  thus  diluting  and 
ultimately  destroying  its  distinctive¬ 
ness  and  validity.  The  trademark 
owner  loses  his  ability  to  claim  his 
property  rights  despite  the  fact  he  has 
made  an  excellent  product  but  its 
trademark  got  into  the  language. 
Examples  readily  come  to  mind:  eru¬ 
dite  and  intelligent  people  use  the 
word  “Kodak”  as  the  name  of  cam¬ 
eras  generally;  “Frigidaire”  as  a  syn¬ 
onym  for  electric  refrigerators; 
“Vaseline”  as  a  general  name  for 
petroleum  jelly;  “Kleenex”  for  all 
makes  of  tissue;  “Coke”  tc  refer  to 
colas;  and  “Xerox”  to  describe  all 
photocopiers  or  to  describe  the  act  of 
photocopying.  These  examples 
should  make  the  members  of  the  press 
realize  that  if  they  employ  such  loose 
use  they  are  destroying  valuable 
property  rights  of  their  advertisers 
whose  interest  and  rights  they  should 
be  anxious  to  preserve. 

Moreover,  if  a  word  occurs  often 
enough  in  print,  it  ultimately  ends  up 
in  dictionaries.  Dictionary  editors 
read  volumes  of  literature,  con¬ 
centrating  on  those  writers  whose 
prominence  lends  them  a  degree  of 
authority — i.e,  famous  novelists, 
historians,  journalists,  the  press. 
Words  of  particular  iiterest  are  re¬ 
corded  on  index  cards  along  with  the 
contexts  in  which  they  are  used.  After 
collecting  a  sufficient  number  of 
cards,  dictionary  editors  seek  to 
determine  the  sense  in  which  a  word  is 
used  bv  reading  and  rereading  the 
(Continued  on  page  lOT) 


TRADEMARK  SEARCHES 

For  lavvyers 
exclusively.  In  depth, 
thorough  reporting. 
Low  cost.  Fast  Mrvice. 


Federal,  state  and 
common  law  searches. 

#  Since  1951. 

Trademark 
Service  (Corporation 
(212)  421-5730 


iush 

.i\iDDies 


Just  for  the  record. . . 
it’s  “Hush  Puppies*”! 

JL  M.  brand  SHOES 

When  we  first  introduced  Hush  Puppies®  Brand  Shoes  in 
1958  . . .  people  thought  we  were  kidding. 

“What  kind  of  a  name  is  that?” 

26  years  and  over  230  million  pairs  later  ...  it  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  recognized  trademarks  in  the  business.  Studies 
show  that  the  Hush  Puppies®  trademark  has  earned  a  97% 
aided  brand  awareness  factor. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  associate  the  concepts  of 
“comfort”,  “quality”  and  “value”  with  our  trademark. 

In  fact,  the  Hush  Puppies®  trademark  has  been  licensed  to 
a  family  of  quality  products  other  than  footwear. 

So  please  . . .  please  ...  use  our  registered  trademark 
carefully.  Keep  these  four  points  in  mind: 

—  Hush  Puppies  is  always  two  words 
—  The  “H”  and  “P”  are  always  capitalized 
—  Hush  Puppies  is  always  plural 
—  Hush  Puppies  is  a  modifier  always  followed 
by  a  generic  reference,  i.e..  Hush  Puppies® 
Brand  Shoes 

Hush  Puppies®  Brand  Shoes  . . .  we’re  proud  of  our 
good  name! 

For  more  details,  contact .  . . 

Manager  of  Product  Information  (616)  874-8448 

0 1984  Wolverine  World  Wide,  Rockford,  Michigan  49351 
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spell  the  #1  Brand  Name 
in  desk  top  files« 


R_ _ X* 

(Hint:  There  is  only  one  Rolodex.  Rolodex  is  a 
registered  trademark  of  Rolodex  Corporation.) 


Rolodex  Corporatton 

245  Secaucus  Road,  Secaucus,  N.J.  07094 
An  4lnsioo  Company 


(Continued  from  page  8T) 

cards  before  writing  a  definition. 
However,  “it  should  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  it  is  the  speaker  [or  writer]  of 
it  who  makes  the  language;  the 
dictionary  does  not.  It  merely  rec¬ 
ords.  Words  have  the  meaning  which 


people  [writers,  editors,  the  press] 
who  use  ;hem,  give  them.”  In  this 
respect,  the  press  is  a  vital  cog  in 
defining  words  and  developing  lan¬ 
guage.  Because  members  of  the  press 
are  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  in 
developing  language,  it  behooves 
them  to  use  trademarks  correctly  at 
all  times. 


Cook's  Tours 


Only  we  can  offer  them.. 
Because  it's  our 
exclusive  trademark. 


380  Madison  Ave. 
[  NY,  NY  10017 


For  more  than  143  years,  travelers  have  taken 
Cook’s  Tburs*  to  visit  hundreds  of  cities 
around  the  world,  ford  rivers  and  streams, 
scale  the  Great  Pyramids  and  cross  the 
Bounding  Main.  As  the  pioneer  of  vacation 
travel  worldwide,  we  treasure  our  long¬ 
standing  trademark.  Please  help  us  protect 
our  trademark,  and  use  Cook’s  Tburs® 
only  when  referring  to  our  vacations. 


Conclusion 

This  writer  hopes  that  this  effort,  as 
well  as  the  previous  one,  serves  as  an 
incentive  to  the  press  to  use 
trademarks  correctly  and  to  the 
advertisers  of  brand  name  merchan¬ 
dise  to  keep  everlastingly  at  it  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  integrity  and  validity  of  their 
marks  by  institutional  advertising. 
Editor  Publisher  has  rendered,  and 
is  rendering,  a  most  valuable  service 
to  both  trademark  owners  and  the 
press.  The  press  should  not  avoid  the 
use  of  trademarks  but  use  them  as 
trademarks  when  they  or  their  own¬ 
ers  are  newsworthy.  Capitalize  them 
like  proper  names  for  they  are  truly 
proper  names,  just  like  the  name  of  an 
individual.  Finally,  preclude  any 
encouragement  to  the  reformers  or 
ultraliberals  who  would  like  to  do 
away  with  trademarks  by  using  them 
as  common  nouns,  thus  inviting 
unfair  competitors,  pirates  and  others 
to  misappropriate  business  good  will 
by  reaping  where  they  have  not  sown. 
There  is  a  safe  and  simple  rule  for 
trademark  owners,  including  the 
press,  to  follow:  always  use 
trademarks  (brand  names)  only  as  the 
brand  names  for  the  products  of  the 
owners.  Their  use  should  never  be 
condoned  to  convey  any  other  idea 
and  they  should  never  be  displayed  in 
a  way  which  would  permit  the  public 
to  read  into  them  any  other  meaning. 


YOU  HAVE  BEEN  MISLED! 

Suppose  we  told  you  that  the  term  ’’political  campaign  consultant"  is  now 
a  registered  trademark,  and  that  you  can  no  longer  use  the  term  when 
describing  these  professional  consultants. 

r  Sounds  silly,  doesn't  it?  We  think  so,  too. 

And  that  is  just  the  reaction  we  had  to  the  ad  that  appeared  in  Editor  and 
Publisher  June  23rd  about  the  term ’’corporate  campaign".  That  ad,  sponsored 
by  Corporate  Campaign,  Inc.,  claimed  that  it  is  improper,  if  not  unlawful, 

fto  use  that  term  to  describe  corporate  campaigns  conducted  by  any 
other  organization. 

That  is  misleading. 

IN  FACT,  the  United  States  TVademark  and  Patent  Office  has 
not  approved  the  term  "corporate  campaign”  as  a  registered 
\  trademark  for  any  organization. 

The  Kamber  Group,  which  conducts  corporate  campaigns  for 
^  the  International  Typographical  Union,  The  United  Steelworkers  of 

America,  and  the  Air  Line  PUots  Association,  among  others,  has  filed 
an  opposition  to  trademark  application.  The  case  is  still  pending. 

We  are  confident  that  the  TVademark  Office  wiU  find  that  corporate  campaign 
is  a  descriptive,  generic  term  much  like  the  term  “political  campaign”,  a  term  that 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  public. 

There  are  no  legal  restrictions  on  your  use  of  the  term  to  describe  the  efforts  of 
many  organizations  presently  conducting  corporate  campaigns  without  the 
assistance  of  Corporate  Campaign,  Inc. 

DONTBE  MISLED! 


THE  KAMBER  GROUP 

1899  L  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
202-223-8700 
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SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE  TEST® 


Almost  everyone 
knows  the  names 
of  our  test. 


SAT  is  the  name  of  one  of  our  college  ad¬ 
missions  exams,  and  it  is  our  registered 
trademark.  The  SAT  exam  also  is  called 
SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE  TEST;  that  is 
also  our  registered  trademark. 

And  our  trademarks  should  not  be  used  to 
identify  someone  else’s  product  or  service. 

We  are  the  College  Board,  a  nonprofit  edu¬ 
cational  association.  We  serve  students. 


schools,  and  colleges  through  programs  that 
help  expand  educational  opportunity. 

Our  SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE  TEST  (SAT) 
is  one  of  the  many  important  products  and 
services  that  we  provide  to  students,  high 
schools,  and  colleges. 

Our  trademarks  are  very  important  to  us. 

Please  respect  them. 


SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE  TEST  and  SAT  ate  registered 
trademarks  of  the  College  Entronce  Examination  Board. 


The  College  Board,  888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10106 


DARJ&KI^/\FT 


Quality— excellence,  superiority— the  products  of  Dart  &  Kraft. 

The  use  of  our  familiar  trademarks  in  print  and 
broadcast  advertising  reinforces  consumer  identification  with  the 
characteristic  superiority  of  the  food,  consumer  and 
commercial  goods  and  services  we  provide.  We  are  proud  and  protective 
of  this  excellent  reputation  and  vigilantly  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  trademarks  under  which  our  products  are  marketed. 


DURACELL 

batteries 


plastic  housewares  and  toys 


food  products 


uiiuonniiT 

decorative  laminates 


DLRRBEAM  Ki*c;henAicl 

flashlights  appliances 


plastic  toys 


(ICO 

medical  and  ice  cream 

beauty  products 


VHOBARf7 

food  equipment 


UJESTBEND 


appliances 


PREOOR 

exercise  equipment 


ice  cream  and  yogurt 


Htalgym 

exercise  equipment 


hospital  products  plastic  products 


Miracle 

Whip 

salad  dressing 


Registered  trademarks  of  Dart  &  Kraft  companies. 

Dart  &  Kraft,  Inc.,  2211  Sanders  Road,  Northbrook,  Illinois  60062 


How  trademarks  are  created 


By  Ira  N.  Bachrach 


Languages 

Trademarks  are  words.  Words  are 
units  of  thought  and  speech.  The 
words  we  think  and  speak  are  a  rich 
and  powerful  language  called  “En¬ 
glish.” 

To  understand  trademarks,  it  is 
useful  to  begin  by  thinking  about  just 
what  “English”  is.  At  this  instant, 
roughly  two  thousand  languages  are 
spoken  on  our  planet.  Of  these,  at 
least  a  hundred  are  spoken  by  more 
than  one  million  people. 

There  are  one  billion  Chinese 
speakers  today.  For  most  of  them, 
Chinese  is  the  native  and  only  lan¬ 
guage.  There  are  only  350-million  na¬ 
tive  English  speakers,  but  more  than 
250-million  others  speak  English  as  a 
second  language. 

The  250-million  non-native  English 
speakers  include  the  scientific,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  commercial  elite  of 
many  linguistic  groups.  Of  course, 
these  people  aren’t  societal  leaders 
because  they  speak  English.  They 
speak  English  because  unless  an 
individual  is  part  of  a  large  and  tech¬ 
nically  advanced  linguistic  group  like 
Japanese  or  Russian  speakers,  he  or 
she  must  learn  electronics,  aviation  or 
world  commerce  in  English. 

After  Chinese  and  English,  there’s 
Hindustani,  (one  spoken  language 
written  in  two  entirely  different 
alphabets  by  its  Hindu  and  Moslem 
speakers),  Russian,  Spanish, 
Japanese,  (IJerman,  Indonesian,  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  French.  Each  of  these 
“major  languages”  is  spoken  by  at 
least  100-million  people. 

Politicians,  educators  and  linguists 
worldwide  argue  over  which  language 
is  spoken  by  how  many  people... with 
intense  disagreement  over  such 
points  as  the  dividing  line  between  a 
dialect  and  an  independent  language. 
But  most  linguists  agree  that  English 
is  the  evolving  world  language 
because  it  is  clearly  the  second  lan¬ 
guage  of  choice  worldwide. 

The  dominance  of  English  in  world 
commerce  is  of  enormous  com¬ 
mercial  value  to  the  United  States.  As 
the  world  economy  integrates  across 
national  boundaries,  the  embedding 
of  American  English  in  such  struc¬ 
tures  as  computer  language  and 
worldwide  brand  names  pays  the 
same  sort  of  rewards  to  our  national 
economy  as  the  embedding  of  a 
trademark  like  Xerox  or  Kleenex  in 


the  American  public  consciousness 
has  paid  to  the  owners  of  those  marks 
.  .  .  their  products  are  linguistically 
identified  as  archetypical. 

Morphemes 

Most  major  Western  languages 
derive  from  “Indo-European”. ..a 
language  which  is  believed  to  have 
developed  in  Baltic  Europe  about 
25,000  years  ago  and  spread  as  far  as 
India  and  Iran.  Indo-European  words 
and  fragments  supply  the  majortity  of 
the  meaningful  semantic  units  (mor¬ 
phemes)  in  all  Western  languages  but 
Finnish  and  Basque. 

The  English  language  is  particular¬ 
ly  powerful  because  it  combines  a 
very  large  stock  of  morphemes  with 
simple,  logical  rules  for  the  formation 
of  new  nouns.  (Unlike  most  other 
modern  languages,  new  nouns  may  be 
formed  in  English  without  concern  for 
gender,  case  or  other  grammatical 
subleties.) 

In  today’s  world,  many  new  things 
must  be  named  every  year.  The  ability 
to  construct  new  nouns  precisely 
(because  of  our  simple,  logical  rules  of 
formation)  is  a  valuable  asset.  As  sci¬ 
ence,  industry  and  commerce  create 
new  ideas,  a  language  which  makes 
these  concepts  easy  to  name  makes 
them  easier  to  think  about. 

To  understand  how  nouns  are 
formed,  and  why  English  is  a  power¬ 
ful  tool  to  deal  with  new  and  complex 
ideas  in  thought  and  speech,  consider 
how  other  languages  form  new  nouns. 

If  the  computer,  for  example,  had 
been  invented  by  a  Dutchman,  it 
would  be  Renkenautomaat.  If  it  had 
been  invented  by  a  Pole,  it  would  be 
maszyna  cyfrowa.  A  power  supply  in 
German  is  Spannungsversorgung. 

In  English,  however,  we  make  new 
nouns  by  manipulation  of  naked  mor¬ 
phemes... sleek,  simole  semantic  frag¬ 
ments  which  are  interpretable  in  new 
words  (despite  their  minimal  form)  by 
reference  to  their  meaning  in  existing 
words. 


Trademarks 

Trademarks  and  servicemarks  are 
“proprietary  nouns”. ..words  which 
identify  a  particular  supplier’s  goods 
or  services.  While  a  trademark  is 
legally  an  adjective  (the  “Sledgeham¬ 
mer”  in  Sledgehammer  Beer),  most 
trademarks  which  succeed  in  com¬ 
merce  are  nouns  in  form  and  in  ver¬ 
nacular  use. 


It  is  desirable  to  use  trademarks  as 
adjectives  in  editorial  writing  because 
it  is  sloppy  to  identify  one  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  brand  of  copying  machine 
as  “all  copying  machines”... just  as  it 
is  dumb  to  write  “dogs”  to  mean 
“mammals”.  But  in  terms  of  con¬ 
structional  linguistics  (the  business  of 
NameLab  Inc.),  virtually  all  success¬ 
ful  new  trademarks  are  nouns  in 
design  and  function. 

Worldwide 

The  best  trademarks  in  world  com¬ 
merce  are  a  type  of  noun  called  an 
“international  proprietary  neol¬ 
ogism.”  These  words  are  designed  to 
be  meaningfuKor  at  least  accurately 
suggestive)  in  many  languages, 
phonetically  transparent(spoken  as 
spelled),  and  recognizable  worldwide 
as  commericial  trademarks.  Most 
such  international  propriety  neolog¬ 
isms  are  comprised  of  naked  mor¬ 
phemes. 

World  commerce  has  generated  a 
number  of  international  proprietary 
neologisms... smooth,  modern  words 
like  Sony  and  Kodak  which  are 
spoken  easily  from  text  in  most  West¬ 
ern  languages;  are  recognizable  as 
“propriety”  through  such  devices  as 
consonance  (Xerox),  assonance 
(Coca  Cola),  and  density  (Sony)',  and 
high  in  “speech-stream  visibility.” 

Speech  Visibility 

The  issue  of  speech-stream  visibil¬ 
ity  is  crucial  to  brand  names  beyond 
inter-lingual  function.  It  is  vitally 
important  in  TV  and  radio  advertising 
that  a  trademark  be  “visible”  in  a 
typical  speech  sequence. 

In  formal  English  speech,  many 
words  are  spoken  with  relatively  little 
energy.  Consonants  are  smoothed 
and  vowels  tend  toward  “schwa” 
(the  neutral,  least  energetic  “uh” 
sound)  in  American  English.  Thus  a 
brand  name  which  incorporates  sharp 
consonants  (b,c,d,g,k,p,t)  which 
shape  full,  open  vowels  (the  “o”  of 
Sony,  for  example),  has  a  consider¬ 
able  advantage  in  communications 
efficiency.  Such  a  name  displays  a 
higher  probality  of  recognition  and 
comprehension  which  usually  trans¬ 
lates  into  reduced  “advertising  cost 
per  retained  impression.” 

Text  VUibility 

Another  important  consideration  is 
“text  visibility.”  Text  visibility  is  less 
critical  in  advertisine  because  the 
(Continued  on  page  I4T) 
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(rather  than  read  word-for-word)  for 
subjects  of  interest,  a  company  name 
which  is  more  visible  is  more  often 
encountered  and  remembered... help¬ 
ing  the  company  to  seem  larger  and  a 
more  desirable  source  of  products. 

At  NameLab,  for  example,  we 
coined  COMPAQ  for  a  manufacturer 
of  portable  IBM  PC-compatible  com¬ 
puters.  The  terminal  “Q”  of  COM¬ 
PAQ  exploits  the  notational  frequen¬ 
cy  tables  (analyses  of  the  frequency  of 
use  of  any  alphabetic  structure  to  no¬ 
tate  a  particular  phonetic  structure  in 
American  English). ..it  is  at  once 
phonetically  transparent  (impossible 
to  mispronounce)  and  extremely  rare. 
Thus  when  “COMPAQ”  or  “Com¬ 


Lapointe  Rosenstein 

Barristers  &  Solicitors 
Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Agents 

Place  Sherbrooke 

1010  Sherbrooke  Street  West,  Suite  1 100 
Montreal,  Quebec  H3A  2R7 

Telephone  (514)  844-6392  Telecopier  (514)  288-7390  Telex  LARLAK  MTL  05-24272 


(Continued  from  page  I3T) 
advertiser  controls  the  flow  of  the  eye 
and  the  mind  through  the  text  and  can 
use  other  devices  to  insure  recogni¬ 
tion  and  comprehension,  but  it  is 
vitally  important  in  maximizing  the 
benefits  of  editorial  coverage. 

In  many  categories  of  commerce 
(computers,  automobiles,  banking), 
most  American  consumers  prefer  to 
buy  from  larger,  “more  trustworthy” 
firms.  In  computers,  for  example,  the 
primary  forum  is  business  magazines. 
The  more  often  a  firm  is  encountered 
editorially  in  the  business  press  the 
“larger”  it  is  in  the  minds  of  many 
perceivers.  Since  editorial  text  in 
business  magazines  is  often  scanned 


paq”  is  encountered  in  editorial  text, 
it  is  clearly  a  proprietary  noun... the 
name  of  a  particular  company  or  prod¬ 
uct. 

Symbolic  Design 

There  are  about  a  dozen  such 
mechanical  parameters  which  affect 
the  communications  efficiency  of  a 
trademark.  Another  consideration  is 
the  organization  of  the  symbol  set  to 
which  the  new  name  will  belong. 

Trademarks  communicate  “legi¬ 
timacy”  and  “position”  by  reference 
to  other  trademarks  in  the  product 
category.  For  the  purpose  of  analysis, 
it  is  possible  to  array  the  names  of  the 
products  in  any  category  along  sever¬ 
al  continuums... old-to-new,  safe-to- 
potent,  economical-to-premium  and 
so  forth.  When  so  arrayed,  names  in 
most  product  categories  display  con¬ 
sistent  and  exploitable  patterns  which 
are  the  historical  result  of  trial  and 
error  in  the  marketplace. 

At  NameLab  (and  presumably  at 
other  places  where  proprietary  names 
are  constructed),  we  analyze  these 
patterns  to  determine  the  non- 
semantic  symbolic  characteristics  of 
legitimacy  (unargued  membership  in 
the  category  of  interest)  and  position 
(fit  at  the  desired  point  on  the  con- 
(Continued  on  page  15T) 


Just  a  little  reminder 
from  Xerox. 


XEROX 


You  may  have  heard  a  phrase  like, “I  )&rQxed 
my  recipe  for  you”  or  “Please  Xsrox  this  for 
me.”  And  they  may  seem  harmless  enough. 

But  they’re  not.  Because  they  overlook 
the  fact  tliat  Xerox  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  )&rox  Corporation.  And  trademarks 
should  not  be  used  as  verbs. 

As  a  brand  name,  Xerox  should  be 
used  as  an  adjective  followed  by  a  word  or 
phrase  describing  the  particular  product. 

Like  the  Xerox  1075  Copier.  The  Xsrox 
640  Memorywriter.  Or  the  )i:rQx  9700 
Electronic  Printing  System. 

Our  brand  name  is  very  valuable  to 
us.  And  to  you,  too.  Because  the  proper 
use  of  our  name  is  the  best  way  to  ensure 
you’ll  always  get  a  Xerox  product  when 
you  ask  for  one. 

So,  please  remember  that  our  trade¬ 
mark  starts  with  an  “X.” 

And  ends  with  an  “(b).” 
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tinuum  of  greatest  commercial  signifi¬ 
cance).  In  categories  where  all  brands 
are  functionally  identical  (like  laun¬ 
dry  detergents  or  analgesics),  there  is 
often  useful  symbology  of  position 
expressed  in  the  structure  of 
trademarks  clustered  at  important 
points  on  various  continuums.  In 
categories  in  which  the  products  are 
more  divergent,  there  is  little  useful 
positional  symbolism. 

Legal  Strength 

The  sum  of  semantic  content  and 
symbolic  design  yields  the  most 
important  quality  of  a  trademark,  its 
ability  to  sell  products  through 
impact,  meaning,  memorability  and 
affect.  Next  in  importance  is 
“strength,”  the  inherent  structural 
and  conceptual  qualities  which  add  to 
a  trademark’s  defendability  in  law. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  a  trademark 
is  either  fanciful,  arbitrary,  sugges¬ 
tive  or  descriptive.  Legally,  the 
strongest  trademarks  are  neologisms, 
new  words  coined  for  the  proprietary 
use  intended.  The  more  meaningless 
(“fanciful”)  the  new  word,  the  stron- 

(Continued  on  page  16T) 


DAY-GLO° 

IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK 

When  describing  bright,  bold  colors  seen  on  bill¬ 
boards  and  barricades,  traffic  cones  and  tennis 
balls,  golf  balls,  hunting  vests,  racing  cars, 
posters,  packages  and  plastic  toys,  please  remem¬ 
ber  that  DAY-GLO’  is  a  registered  trademark.  The 
DAY-GLO’  trademark  is  your  assurance  of  the 
highest  quality  in  daylight  fluorescent  pigments, 
paints  and  printing  ink  products.  So.  thanks  for 
respecting  our  trademark  and  not  using  it  as  a 
generic  term  or  adjective  for  color  that  is  dynamic, 
bold,  vivid,  compelling,  vibrant,  attention-getting, 
and  daylight  fluorescent. 

COLOR  CORP. 

Day-Glo  Color  Corp.  •  4515  St.  Clair  Ave.  •  Cleveland.  OH  44103 


HELP  US  KEEP  OUR 
TRADEMARK  CLEAN 


L  Don’t  muddy  the  waters. 

0  Don’t  use  “laundromat”  as  if  it  were  a  synonym  for  “coin -operated  laundry."  i 
It  isn’t.  A 

In  fact,  it  isn’t  a  word  at  all.  It’s  a  registered  trademark.  Ours. 

Laundromat® is  spelled  with  a  capital  “L"  and  a  circle  “R." 

It’s  a  name  that  distinguishes  a  particular  laundry— one  that  meets  the  standards 
and  uses  the  products  of  White-Westinghouse  Appliance  Company. 

So  when  it’s  used  to  identify  businesses  that  don’t  meet  our  standards,  it  confuses 
people.  It  muddies  the  waters. 

Help  us  keep  our  trademark  clean.  If  the  business  is  really  a  Laundromat®coin-  i 
operated  laundry,  say  so.  But  if  it  isn’t,  please  don’t.  1  0 

Thanks  for  the  help.  & 


WhiteV\festinghouse 


Wh/fe  Consolidated 
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(Continued  from  page  I5T) 
ger  ownership  rights  are  likely  to 
be. ..but  meaningless  words  are 
inherently  poor  in  marketing  func¬ 
tion.  A  few  well-known  fanciful 
trademarks  are  Atra,  Ben-Gay, 
Exxon,  Ipana,  Kotex,  Mylar 
and  Yuban. 

The  next  strongest  trademarks  are 
natural  words  which  have  no  direct 
relationship  to  the  products  they  iden¬ 
tify.  Examples  of  such  “arbitrary” 
trademarks  are  Arrou’,  Comet,  Down, 
Eagle,  Godiva  and  Midas. 

More  difficult  to  defend  (because 
the  trademarks  statutes  are  designed 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  useful  and 
appropriate  words  from  the  language) 
are  natural  words  which  suggest  some 
quality  of  the  products  they  identify, 
like  Accent,  Carefree,  DieHard, 
Flex,  Lestoil,  Rely  and  Sure. 

The  least  protectable  trademarks 
are  those  which  frankly  describe  the 
product,  like  Animal  Crackers, 
Chef  s  Blend,  HandiWrap,  ReaLe- 
mon  and  Tuna  Helper. 

While  descriptive  trademarks  are 
inherently  weak,  those  listed  here 
eventually  achieved  considerable 
strength  through  widespread  public 
perception  of  “secondary  meaning” 
as  names  of  specific  products  in  the 
marketplace.  Secondary  meaning 
also  provides  the  only  protection  for 
geographic  descriptors  (Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken)  and  personal  names 
(Orville  Redenbacher,  Max  Factor) 
used  as  trademarks.  Until  the  public 
provably  associates  a  particular  man¬ 


ufacturer’s  product  with  a  particular 
geographic  or  personal  name,  any¬ 
body  has  the  right  to  use  his  own  sim¬ 
ilar  name  or  location  on  similar  goods . 


NameLab 

NameLab  Inc.  is  a  San  Francisco 
company  which  makes  trademarks, 
servicemarks  and  company  names  by 
constructional  linguistics.  We  have 
compiled  a  complete  lexicon  of  the 
morphemes  of  American  English. 
Using  this  lexicon  and  a  noun-form¬ 
ing  tool  called  a  “semantic  matrix,” 
NameLab  has  made  brand  names  and 
company  names  foi  clients  like  Ford, 
Chrysler,  Nissan,  Honda,  Pepsico, 
Gillette,  ABC,  P&G,  Unilever,  Fed¬ 
eral  Express  and  BankAmerica. 


Trademarks  in  the  Press 

At  NameLab  we  are  linguists,  not 
lawyers.  But  five  years  of  making 
names  has  convinced  us  that  reason¬ 
able  and  careful  presentation  of 
trademarks  in  the  press  helps  the 
reader  clearly  comprehend  what  the 
writer  intends. 

While  lawyers  and  editors  wrangle 
endlessly  over  such  matters  as 
registration  marks,  the  interests  of  the 
writer  are  best  served  by  using  each 
trademark  as  a  modifier  at  least  once 
early  in  the  article.  In  addition  to 
avoiding  communication  of 
intellectual  sloppiness  (it  simply 
seems  unintelligent  to  write  Kleenex 
for  “tissues”  or  Jell-0  for  “gelatin 
dessert”),  this  practice  assures  that 


“My  kid  learned  her  first  word  today;  TAG.  That’s  cat  spelled  backwards.' 


the  reader  will  understand  that  you 
mean  that  specific  product  (Jell-0 
brand  gelatin  dessert)  when  you  so 
intend,  rather  than  “all  gelatin 
desserts”  or  “any  gelatin  dessert.” 

And,  finally,  a  trademark  is  always 
a  proper  noun.  Proper  nouns  are  al¬ 
ways  identified  by  an  initial  capital 
letter.  Like  a  typographic  error, 
omitting  the  initial  capital  interrupts 
the  smooth  process  of  reading  while 
the  brain  considers  why  this  improper 
object  has  appeared  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence.  Each  interruption  costs 
comprehension  and  readership. 

(This  article  was  written  and  is 
copyrighted  by  Ira  N.  Bachrach,  presi¬ 
dent  of  NameLab  Inc.,  711  Marina 
Blvd.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94123.  Por¬ 
tions  of  this  article  may  be  excerpted 
without  written  permission  only  if  cre¬ 
dited  to  “Ira  N.  Bachrach,  NameLab 
Inc,.  San  Francisco.’’) 


USTA  provides 
trademark 
information 
to  newspapers 

The  United  States  Trademark  Associ¬ 
ation  is  a  non-profit  organization  with  a 
worldwide  membership  of  over  1500  cor¬ 
porations,  law  firms,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  professional  associations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  interested  in  the  protection  and 
development  of  trademarks.  Among  its 
services,  UST.\  publishes  a  series  of 
Trademark  Stylesheets  that  list  the  correct 
spelling  of  well-known  trademarks  by 
product  category  and  their  generic  terms. 
The  Stylesheets  are  available  at  no  charge 
to  editors,  writers,  proofreaders  and  oth¬ 
er  press  people.  The  Association  runs  a 
telephone  information  service  that  an¬ 
swers  press  questions  about  the  use  of 
trademarks.  USTA  also  offers  research¬ 
ers  access  to  its  library  and  reference  files 
that  contain  material  on  all  aspects  of 
trademarks.  USTA  will  review  drafts  of 
trademark-related  feature  articles  upon 
request  and  is  pleased  to  make  referrals  to 
other  knowledgeable  contacts  for  com¬ 
ments  and  answers  to  trademark  ques¬ 
tions.  Contact  The  United  States  Trade¬ 
mark  Association,  6  East  4Sth  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10017;  212  986- 
5880. 

Two  references  to  check  for  the  proper 
spelling  of  trademarks  and  their  common 
descriptive  (generic)  terms  are:  Trade 
Names  Dictionary  (Gale  Research  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  MI)  and  the  Standard  Di¬ 
rectory  of  Advertisers  (National  Register 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Skokie,  IL). 
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niE  (MOY  LOCKING  PLIERS  PEWIX 
ASK  FOR  BY  name:" 


VISE-GRIP  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Petersen  Mfg.. Company,  Inc. 


'cj1983  Petersen  Mfg  Co..  Inc..  DeWitt.  Nebraska  68341 


TV  Guide® 

Televis  on  Guide^ 
Cable  TVGuide® 
TV  Movie  Guide* 
Pay  TVGuide® 


Our  trademarks  are  as  important  to  us  as 
TVGuide  magazine  is  to  nearly  43  million  dis¬ 
criminating  readers  every  week  So  remember: 
TV  Guide,  Television  Guide,  CableTV  Guide, 

TV  Movie  Guide,  Ray  TV  Guide  and  theTV  Guide 
logo  are  all  registered  trademarks 
of  Triangle  Publications,  Inc.,  and 
can't  be  used  by  anyone  else. 


TV 


GUIDE 


TRIANGLE  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 
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NEWS/TECH 


Boon  predicted  for  electronic  publishing 

Rapid  growth  of  home  terminal  sales  will  trigger 
electronic  publishing  revolution,  consultant  says 


By  Tim  Miller 

As  many  as  four  million  Americans 
will  be  equipped  with  telephone  data 
terminals  within  the  next  decade, 
creating  a  vast  new  market  for 
publishers,  an  electronic  publishing 
expert  told  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Information  Industry  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“In  ten  years,  everybody  who  now 
has  a  keyset  telephone  will  have  a 
display  telephone  on  his  desk,”  said 
Chris  Burns,  a  former  Washington 
Post  employee  who  now  is  a  private 
consultant. 

Such  an  expansion  would  mean  a 
40-fold  expansion  in  the  number  of 
data  terminals  available  to 
individuals,  according  to  Burns,  who 
pointed  out  that  only  100,000  users 
presently  get  their  information  elec¬ 
tronically. 

Burns  spoke  to  a  meeting  of  the 
16th  annual  convention  of  the  IIA, 
which  is  a  trade  group  representing 
companies  that  prepare  and  sell 
information  through  electronic 


means. 

A  display  telephone  is  a  hybrid  of  a 
computer,  telephone  and  video  dis¬ 
play  terminal,  and  resembles  a  minia¬ 
ture  television  with  an  attached  tele¬ 
phone. 

Northern  Telecom  recently 
unveiled  such  a  device  and 
International  Business  Machines 
Corp.  and  AT&T  have  said  they  plan 
to  produce  similar  sets.  Burns  noted. 
He  predicted  such  devices  will  come 
into  use  within  18  months. 

At  present,  those  who  wish  to  tap 
computerized  data  bases  must  use  a 
personal  computer  or  terminal  that  is 
connected  to  a  telephone  line. 

Burns  predicted  that  the  computer 
market  will  soon  begin  to  diverge. 
While  there  will  be  a  continued 
development  of  high-powered  per¬ 
sonal  computers  for  sophisticated 
uses,  the  big  boom  will  be  in  simple 
$100-to-$200  computers  capable  of 
receiving  data  and  performing 
elemental  computing  functions. 

“The  all-powerful  personal  com¬ 


puter  is  too  much  for  most  people,” 
Burns  said. 

The  end  result  of  the  computer- 
communications  boom  will  a  big 
expansion  of  the  electronic  publishing 
industry,  which  currently  is  growing 
about  30%  annually.  Burns  said. 

Electronic  publishing  in  1983 
accounted  for  $1.8  billion  of  the  $11 
billion  information  industry  and 
should  hit  the  $2.2  billion  mark  this 
year.  Burns  said. 

He  was  cautious  about  the  role  of 
newspapers  in  electronic  publishing. 

“I  think  it’s  not  an  opportunity  for 
newspapers  themselves,  but  it  may  be 
for  newspaper  publishing  compan¬ 
ies,”  Burns  said.  “There’s  less  value 
in  electronic  publishing  of  new'spa- 
pers  than  we  think,”  he  said, 
”...  news  stories  are  too  long  and 
inappropriate  for  electronic  publica¬ 
tions. 

“It’s  an  enormous  leap  to  think  that 
because  newspapers  are  the  largest 
single  medium  in  the  country,  that 
they  have  the  most  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.”  □ 


Optical  disks  may  revolutionize  data  storage 


By  Tim  Miller 

A  visitor  to  the  Information 
Industry  Association  annual  con¬ 
ference  woke  up  after  his  first  night  in 
the  hotel  to  find  his  entire  body 
covered  with  a  rash. 

Suspecting  that  the  culprit  was 
either  the  hotel  soap  or  a  reaction  to  a 
sulfa  drug  he  had  recently  been  given 
to  combat  a  mild  case  of  food  poison¬ 
ing,  he  did  a  logical  thing  for  a  member 
of  the  information  age  —  he  went  to 
the  exhibit  floor  to  a  computerized 
data  base  called  Toxline. 

He  entered  into  the  computer  the 
code  found  on  the  pills  and  soon  the 
screen  flashed  back  the  message  that 
indeed  the  sulfa  drug  often  causes 
allergic  rashes  and  has  even  caused 
deaths  in  some  cases.  He  stopped  tak¬ 
ing  the  pills. 

There  was  nothing  new  about  the 


Toxline  data  base,  which  was  dis¬ 
played  at  the  booth  of  Reference 
Technology,  Inc.  of  Vienna,  Virginia. 
What  was  new  was  that  instead  of 
being  plucked  from  a  traditional  mag¬ 
netic  storage  disk,  the  medical 
information  was  being  read  by  a  laser 
beam  that  was  scanning  what  looked 
like  a  large,  clear  phonograph  record. 

Those  so-called  optical  disks  and 
their  readers  on  display  by  Reference 
Technology  and  others  were  the 
cause  of  considerable  excitement  by 
many  of  the  electronic  publishers  who 
attended  the  16th  annual  IIA  confab. 

The  reason  for  the  excitement  was 
laid  out  by  David  H.  Davies,  a  3M  Co. 
developer  of  optical  disks. 

“The  whole  point  of  this  technolo¬ 
gy  is  incredibly  low  storage  cost  per 
bit,”  said  Davies,  pointing  out  that 
3M,  a  major  manufacturer  of  magnet¬ 


ic  storage  media,  has  made  a  major 
commitment  to  developing  optical 
disks. 

“In  general,”  Davies  said,  “cost 
per  bit  for  laser  storage  is  about  a 
factor  of  100  cheaper  than  low-cost 
magnetic  storage.” 

Experts  said  that  optical  disks  offer 
important  opportunities  for  data  base 
developers  and  publishers. 

Publishers  will  be  able  to  store  per¬ 
haps  a  year’s  worth  of  news  copy  on 
one  five-inch  disk,  stamp  out  more 
disks  as  they  would  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords  and  sell  them  at  relatively  low 
cost  to  libraries  and  individuals,  for 
example. 

Data  base  publishers  who  distrib¬ 
ute  vast  quantities  of  data  will  be  able 
to  cut  storage  costs  with  optical  disks. 
In  addition,  optical  disks  offer  storage 
of  sound  and  pictures,  as  well  as  data. 
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Optical  disks  aren’t  pie-in-the-sky, 
pointed  out  panelists  in  an  IIA  ses¬ 
sion. 

“The  reality  is,  the  technology  is 
here,”  said  Martin  Hensel,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  publishing  company  Wil- 
son-Cambridge  Inc.  “You  can  pub¬ 
lish  data  bases  on  these  things.” 

Davies  predicted  that  disks  and 
readers  will  be  available  in  quantity 
by  mid-1985.  He  pointed  out  that  at 
least  four  major  electronics  compan¬ 
ies  are  developing  the  reader  technol¬ 
ogy  and  as  many  are  making  disks. 

Optical  disk  technology  is  highly 
sophisticated.  A  laser  beam  makes 
tiny  pits  or  distortions  on  the  grooved 
surface  of  the  disk.  A  laser  beam  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  grooves  can  “read”  the 
light  reflected  from  the  pitted  surface 
and  thus  recall  the  data.  The  spots  are 
about  one  micron  in  size — a  fraction 
of  the  width  of  a  human  hair — and 
thus  can  be  packed  on  a  disk  at 
extremely  high  density. 

Davies  compared  the  optical  scan¬ 
ning  process  to  an  automobile  travel¬ 
ing  at  60  miles-per-hour  following  a 
human  hair  laid  on  a  freeway. 

At  present,  Davies  noted,  the  tech¬ 
nology  only  allows  one  to  write  once 


on  a  disk  and  thus  doesn’t  allow 
information  to  be  updated.  It  is  thus 
more  suitable  for  static  data  such  as 
encyclopedias  and  factual  data  bases. 

But  within  several  years,  optical 
disks  will  be  able  to  be  erased  and 
updated  in  much  the  same  way  that 
magnetic  disks  can  be  written  over 
today,  he  said. 

The  advantages  of  optical  disks 
over  magnetic  storage  are  these: 

•  Low-cost  storage:  as  already 
mentioned,  the  ability  of  the  laser  to 
focus  on  microscopic  areas  makes  for 
higher-density  and  cheaper  storage. 
One  five-and-a-quarter-inch  optical 
disk  will  hold  as  much  data  as  1 ,000 
floppy  disks  of  the  same  size.  A  12- 
inch  disk  will  hold  a  gigabyte  of 
information. 

•  Easy  accessibility:  the  computer 
can  within  a  fraction  of  a  second  jump 
to  a  new  track  on  a  12-inch  optical 
disk.  To  get  the  information  from  the 
17  reels  of  nine-track  magnetic  tape 
that  would  be  needed  to  hold  the  same 
volume  of  information  would  require 
pulling  the  tapes  from  storage,  load¬ 
ing  them  and  searching  them. 

•  Permanence’  most  magnetic 
media  must  be  re-written  every  three- 


Reed  to  increase 
newsprint  capacity 

Encouraged  by  the  strong  growth  in 
newsprint  consumption  and  by  the 
improved  outlook  for  newsprint  mar¬ 
kets,  Reed  Inc.  has  decided  to 
increase  its  capital  investment  pro¬ 
gram  at  its  Quebec  City  mill. 

This  decision  will  result  in  an 
increase  in  Reed’s  annual  newsprint 
production  capacity  from  its  current 
level  of  320,000  tons  to  420,000  tons 
by  the  spring  of  1986.  At  that  time,  all 
of  Reed’s  newsprint  production  will 
be  on  twin-wire  paper  machines 
which  produce  the  newsprint  quality 
demanded  by  the  marketplace. 

Reed  started  the  modernization  ot 
the  Quebec  mill  in  1979.  The  program 
was  to  cost  $199  million  (Canadian) 
and  was  to  be  completed  by  early 
1986. 

The  decision  to  expand  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  increase  the  total 
investment  to  $260  million  within  the 
same  time  frame.  While  the 
investment  program  is  primarily 
oriented  towards  increased  newsprint 
production  and  improved  newsprint 
quality,  there  are  several  other 
benefits,  the  company  said.  The 
investment  program  will  increase 
Reed’s  international  cost  com¬ 
petitiveness,  ensure  compliance  with 
environmental  standards,  conserve 
energy,  and  improve  working  con¬ 


ditions  for  the  work  force. 

Reed’s  modernization  program  is 
receiving  support  under  the  federal/ 
provincial  program  of  aid  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  This  support  is  in 
the  form  of  grants  amounting  to  about 
10%  of  the  total  capital  investment. 

Vu/Text  adds 
Boston  Globe, 
Wichita  daiiy 

The  Boston  Globe  and  the  Wichita 
Eagle-Beacon,  are  now  available  on 
Vu/Text,  Knight-Ridder’s  computer- 
assisted  information  retrieval  service. 

The  Eagle-Beacon  database  con¬ 
tains  editions  from  October  1,  1984, 
forward  with  the  full  text  of  articles 
available  within  48  hours  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

Paddock  papers 
buy  K&B  presses 

Agreement  on  the  purchase  of  two 
presses  was  announced  by  Paddock 
Publications  and  Koenig  &  Bauer,  a 
German  press  manufacturer. 

Paddock  is  the  publisher  of  the 
Arlington  Heights  (Ill.)  Daily  Herald 
and  This  Week,  an  entertainment- 
oriented,  total  market  coverage  prod¬ 
uct.  Koenig  &  Bauer  is  headquartered 
in  Wurzburg,  West  Germany.  Its 


to-five  years,  Davies  said.  But 
because  optical  disks  are  protected  by 
a  thick  plastic  layer,  they  may  be  good 
for  as  long  as  40  years  according  to 
some  estimates. 

•  Ease  of  reproduction:  while  mag¬ 
netic  storage  and  videotapes  must  be 
“re-recorded”  in  order  for  copies  to 
be  made,  optical  disks  will  be  able  to 
be  stamped  out  much  like  phonograph 
records  for  as  little  as  $5  to  $  1 0  apiece , 
Davies  said. 

Wilson-Cambridge’s  Hensel 
warned  publishers  not  to  jump  blindly 
into  the  optical  disk  world. 

“The  chance  is  high  to  make  a  mis¬ 
take  unless  you  really  think  about 
this,”  he  said. 

He  said  those  with  the  largest 
amounts  of  data  to  store  will  be  the 
most  certain  to  benefit  from  the  new 
technology. 

The  panelists  were  united,  howev¬ 
er,  in  saying  that  optical  disks  present 
tremendous  potential  for  publishers. 

“I  suspect  that  in  five  years,”  said 
Reference  Technology  President 
Stephen  Smith,  “we  will  look  back  at 
this  as  the  real  dawn  of  a  new 
age  .  .  .  and  wonder  why  we  didn’t 
work  harder  at  it  sooner.” 


United  States  affiliate  is  Koenig  & 
Bauer/Egenolf,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Koenig  &.  Bauer  will  supply  Pad- 
dock  with  two  48-page  Koebau 
Express  60  presses,  including  six  dou¬ 
ble-width  units  and  two  folders.  The 
presses  will  be  installed  in  a  new  pro¬ 
duction  plant  Paddock  will  build  in 
Arlington  Heights.  Paddock  currently 
prints  its  14  daily  editions  on  three 
letterpress  presses  which  are  approx¬ 
imately  30  years  old. 

Paddock  is  the  second  North  Amer¬ 
ican  publisher  to  order  a  Koenig  & 
Bauer  press  in  the  past  year.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1983,  agreement  was  reached 
with  the  Bloomington,  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Telephone.  In  addition.  Koenig  «& 
Bauer  presses  are  used  at  14  com¬ 
mercial  printing  sites  in  the  United 
States. 

Delivery  is  expected  in  1986. 

Correction 

A  story  in  the  November  10  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  incorrectly 
stated  that  Kidder-Stacy  equipment  is 
being  used  to  test  flexography  at  the 
Miami  Herald. 

The  flexo  test  at  the  Miami  Herald 
is  being  conducted  with  M.A.N.- 
Roland  press  equipment. 

E&P  correctly  reported  that  Kid- 
der-Stacy  equipment  is  being  used  in  a 
flexo  test  at  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram. 
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Lasers  and  gravure  printing 

New  laser  engraving  system  is  expected  to  improve  the 
quality  of  gravure-printed  Sunday  newspaper  magazines 


By  George  Garneau 

Laser  technology  has  arrived  in  the 
gravure  printing  industry,  according 
to  both  the  buyer  and  the  maker  of 
what  is  being  called  the  nation’s  first 
laser  gravure  cylinder  engraver. 

The  new  laser  engraving  system 
eliminates  film  from  the  prepress  pro¬ 
cess,  improves  printing  quality  and 
uniformity  and  could  reduce  labor, 
lead  time  and  prices  for  gravure  print¬ 
ing,  executives  involved  in  the  deal 
say. 

The  digital  laser  engraving  system, 
Lasergravue  700,  marketed  by  Cros- 
field  Electronics  Inc.  of  Rutherford, 
N.J.,  is  “the  most  modern  cylinder 
preparation  system  this  industry  has 
to  offer,”  says  Philip  R.  MacAskill, 
president  of  Providence  Gravure 
Inc.,  the  Providence,  R. I. -based  firm 
that  bought  the  system. 

Providence  —  printer  of  five  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  magazines,  several 
consumer  magazines,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  inserts  and  mail  order  catalogues 
—  has  agreed  to  spend  $10  million  on 
four  Lasergravure  700  units  for  four  of 
its  plants. 

In  a  related  development.  Provi¬ 
dence  Gravure,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Providence  Journal  Co.,  announced 
the  formation  with  the  British  Printing 


and  Communications  Corp.  of  Com- 
pucolor  International,  a  $7  million 
effort  which  by  late  1985  is  scheduled 
to  send  digital  information  by  satellite 
direct  to  the  laser  engravers  in  Pro¬ 
vidence’s  printing  plants  in  four 
states. 

Digital  laser  engraving,  according 
to  MacAskill,  is  “one  of  the  next  steps 
forward  in  going  to  an  all  digital  prep¬ 
aration  of  gravure  cylinders.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  link  between  the  electrical  pre-, 
press  system  and  the  satellite  trans¬ 
portation  of  that  data  to  the  gravure 
cylinder  without  any  film  being 
involved.” 

The  Crosfield  laser  is  fully  color 
capable.  The  system  was  developed 
by  Crosfield  in  England  and  has  been 
in  use  there  for  several  years  in  black 
and  white  and  for  about  a  year  in 
color,  according  to  Walter  Schudel, 
Crosfield  marketing  director. 

At  Providence,  the  laser  engravers 
will  replace  several  Helio-Klischo- 
graphs,  which  transpose  images  from 
a  special  film  via  computer  to  multi¬ 
ple,  electro-mechanical  heads  with 
diamond  styluses,  which  engrave  tiny 
inking  cells  in  the  cylinder. 

The  process  involves  coating  the 
gravure  cylinder  with  an  epoxy  resin, 
which  is  then  polished.  The  cylinder  is 


then  engraved  with  a  single  laser 
beam  fed  by  digitized  information. 

Executives  involved  in  the  deal  say 
laser  engravers  offer  several  advan¬ 
tages  over  helioklishographs.  MacAs¬ 
kill  said  they  reduce  engraving  time 
for  a  cylinder  to  about  20  minutes 
from  slightly  over  an  hour.  Plus,  the 
tedious  task  of  making  corrections  by 
hand  is  shouldered  by  the  laser,  which 
re-etches  by  memory. 

Providence  Gravure  prints  Sunday 
magazines  for  the  Boston  Globe,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  Baltimore  Sunday 
Sun,  Hartford  Courant  and  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal. 


Garneau  joins  E&P 
as  associate  editor 

George  Garneau  has  joined  Editor 
&  Publisher  as  an  associate  editor 
with  responsibility  for  the  News  Tech 
section. 

Garneau,  32,  was  most  recently  a 
city  hall  and  general  assignment 
reporter  for  the  Dispatch  in  Union 
City,  N.J. 

Prior  to  that,  he  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal  and 
the  Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen. 


Lasergravure  employs  a  high-powered  laser  to  engrave  Providence  Grovure  produces  a  host  of  Sunday  magazines 

gravure  cells  into  a  regular  cylinder  base  previously  coated  for  newspapers,  in  addition  to  TV  Guide,  National  Enquirer 

and  cured  with  a  hard  plastic  surface.  and  inserts  for  K  mart  and  JC  Penney. 
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Philadelphia  dailies  first  to  buy  Ferag’s  new  inserter 


The  publishers  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  have  contracted  with  Ferag  Inc. 
and  IDAB,  Inc.  to  equip  an 
ultramodern,  $32  million  mailroom 
that  will  include  the  latest  device  for 
storing  printed  matter  for  insertion. 

The  new  mailroom  will  enable  the 
newspapers  to  increase  their  capabil¬ 
ity  and  speed  in  turning  out  inserts 
and  special  sections,  newspaper 
executives  said. 

“The  new  system  will  also  provide 
our  newspapers  with  more  editorial 
flexibility  by  making  it  possible  to  add 
and  improve  special  sections 
appealing  to  diverse  reader  groups,” 
said  Sam  S.  McKeel,  president  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Newspapers.  “In  turn,  the 
sections  provide  new  advertising 
opportunities.” 

The  mailroom  system  includes  the 
first  Rotadisc  palletizer  Ferag  has 
sold  to  a  U.S.  newspaper.  The  Ferag 
Rotadisc,  combined  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Rotosert  drum-type  inserting 
machine  will  allow  faster  handling  of 
fatter  newspapers,  executives  from 
the  newspapers  and  Ferag  said. 


The  combination  also  increases  the 
system’s  inserting  capacity,  enabling 
the  insertion  of  128  pages  of  inserts 
and  sections  into  a  newspaper  equally 
as  big. 

The  Rotadisc  winds  a  stream  of 
newspapers  around  a  metal  core, 
resulting  in  a  roll  of  newspapers  eight 
and  one-half  feet  in  diameter.  Each 
disc  can  weigh  about  a  metric  ton  and 
can  hold  1,200  copies  of  a  128-page 
newspaper,  according  to  Ferag.  The 
disc  is  stored  on  an  A-frame  rack  until 
it  is  unwound  mechanically  into  the 
inserting  system. 

“The  Rotadisc  system  is  designed 
to  enable  high  circulation  newspapers 
to  more  efficiently  handle  the  growing 
volume  of  inserts  and  special  sections 
desired  by  both  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers,”  according  to  Richard  M.  Segel, 
Ferag  president. 

William  Broom,  vice  president  for 
public  affairs  of  the  newspapers,  said 
no  full  time  jobs  eu^e  expected  to  be 
affected. 

Broom  said  the  new  system  will 
allow  the  newspapers  to  provide 
advertising  inserts  far  faster  than  they 


have  been  able  to  do  with  the  existing 
system,  which  sometimes  called  for 
inserting  by  hand. 

Part  of  the  new  system  is  expected 
to  be  on  line  in  the  first  half  of  next 
year  and  the  full  system  is  expected  to 
run  in  1986. 

The  new  mailroom  for  the  news¬ 
papers  is  part  of  more  than  $68  million 
in  improvements  brought  about,  in 
part,  by  the  increased  circulation, 
special  sections,  and  increased  size  of 
the  newspapers  —  all  of  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  demise  in  1982  of  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Bulletin. 

— George  Garneau 

Arvio  to  head  up 
Diversified  Marketing 

Diversified  Marketing,  a  new 
division  of  Diversified  Printing 
Corporation,  established  to  handle 
the  company’s  expanding  sales  and 
marketing  efforts,  will  be  headed  by 
current  DPC  president  Al  Arvio. 

DPC  is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
of  Parade  Publications,  Inc. 


Publishers:  Applied  Printing  Technologies  Speaks  Your  Language— 

INCREASED 
AD  LINAGE 


That's  what  you'll  get  with 
Applied  Printing  Technologies' 
new  APT-ONE  total  newspaper 
system.  Your  ad-takers 
become  your  best  salespeople 
at  a  touch  of  our  unique 
key-prompt  system.  APT-ONE 
not  only  sets,  quotes  and 
bills,  but  contemporaneously 
defines  and  displays  detailed 
information  of  any  classi¬ 
fication  as  cues  to  your 
ad-takers. 

Think  of  the  increased  linage 
you'll  get  when  they  can 
suggest  including  any  option 
—for  any  car— for  any  year. 

All  at  the  touch  of  a  button. 


And  that's  just  one  example. 

Need  help  with  your  other 
operations?  Come  to  APT-ONE. 

Expandable,  newspaper-engineered 
programs  for  editorial— 
circulation— business  office. 

Whatever  you  need,  APT-ONE 
can  help  you.  At  a  cost  that  will 
bring  smiles  to  your  comptroller 
—and  black  to  your  bottom-line! 

Call  us  today.  Find  out  why 
your  tomorrow  should  be  with 
Applied  Printing  Technologies— 
and  the  new  APT-ONE  computerized 
key-prompt  system. 

At  Applied  Printing  Technologies 
We  S^ak  Your  Language: 
Increased  Ad  Linage!! 


Applied  Printing  Technologies,  Inc. 

2595  Metropolitan  Drive 
Trevose,  PA  19047 
(800)441-9693 
In  PA.  (215)322-6576 
a  subsidiary  of  Delta  Data  Systems  Corp. 
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1984 

OCTOBER 
Advertising  Data 

OCTOBER  1984/1983 
ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHER 


1984  1984 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

ALBANY,  N.V. 

Timcs-Unkw-d .  96,381  86,370 

Times-Union-S .  51,972  45,042 

Knickerbockef  News-e.  ..  59.919  55.548 

Grand  Total .  208,272  181,960 

Note;  Heorst  Newspaper  period  runs  from  Sept  24  to  Oct.  21,  1984. 


ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e .  130,773  132,248 

NOTE:  Figures  for  1984  based  on  6  column  and  figures  for  1983  based  on  8 
column  formot. 


ANAHtIM,  CALIF. 

Bulletin-e .  134,379  118,616 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m .  266,061  14,437  225,081  12,875 

Journal.e .  268,804  14,437  221,687  12,875 

Journol  &  Constitution  s  143  129  11.557  154.887  17.069 

Grand  Totol .  677,994  40,431  601,655  42,819 

BANGOR,  ME. 

Doily  News-m .  90,613  77,039 

Doily  News-S .  23.509  29895 

Grand  Totol .  114,122  106,934 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

News-e .  120,176  18,770  106,475  15,426 

News-S .  104,000  106,096 

Post-Herald-m .  92.625  _  84.762  _ 

Grand  Totol .  223,201  18,770  297,333  15,426 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Herald-m .  31,923  35,719 

Herald-S .  18.065  32.794  14.023  31.166 

Grand  Total .  49,988  32,794  49,742  31,166 

BRANTFORD, ONT. 

Expositor-e* .  2,225,516  2,086,612 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

TefqranHii. .  87,570  78,364 

Post-e .  98,639  88,313 

Post-S .  49.938  52.402 

Grand  Totol .  236,147  219,079 

NOTE:  Single  edition  published  Sot  with  data  reported  in  Post-e  figures 
Classified  bused  on  10  columns 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

FreePress-m .  117,440  126,399 

Free  Press-S .  40  962  33.001 

Grond  Totol .  158,402  159,400 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herold-e* .  4,846,257  5,666,260 

CASPER,  WYO. 

Stor-Tribune-mS .  124,324  122,274 

NOTE;  Includes  inserts— -40,162  inches  in  1984,  24,854  inches  in  1983. 
Fomily  Weekly  not  included — 2,661  inches  in  1984;  3,072  inches  in  1983 

CHICAGO,  IL. 

Herald  m .  84,620  24,850  79,721  32,247 

Herold-S .  13,288  3,902  11,892  4,810 

Tribune-d .  408,214  365,357 

Tribune-S .  250.714  216.000  _ 

Grand  Total .  746,836  28,752  673,070  37,057 

Note:  Tribune  Co.  period  runs  from  Sept  24  to  Oct  21,  1984 

DENVER,COLO. 

Post-d’ .  4,347,174  274,232  4,333,174  450,625 

Post-S* .  2  443.096  _  2.442.347  _ 

Grand  Totol .  6,780,270  274,232  6,775,521  450,625 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 


lines. 


DnROIT,  MICH. 

FreePress-m .  117,558  41,034  105,619  61,921 

Free  Press-S .  40,135  28,219  46,957  24,632 

News-o/d .  32,955  10,663  27,053  9,761 

News-S .  23.373  4  724  20.811  2.303 

Grand  Total .  214,021  84,640  200,440  98,617 

NOTE;  Free  Press  includes  preprints. 

Detroit  News  period  runs  from  Oct.  8  to  Nov.  4,  1984 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Joumol-e* .  4,835,979  5,319,497 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News  &  Sun  Sentinel-m.eS  481,417  86,766  425,054  67,055 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Stor-Telegram-m . 340,197  67,237  217,086  68,850 

Stor-Telegran-e  287,895  67,237  167,626  42,967 

Stor-Telegron  S  165.610  46.153  125.821  25.151 

Grond  Totol  793,702  180,627  510,533  136,968 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND, 

Storm .  140,050  129,152 

News-e .  101,807  100,058 

Stor-S  85.468  84.922 

Grond  Total .  327,325  314,132 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e* .  2,855,519  2,628,667 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journol-Stor-d/S* .  784,476  785,218 

NOTE;  Includes  inserts — 114,184  lines  in  1984;  164,486  lines  in  1983. 

LOS  ANGELES/TORRANCE,  CALIF. 

Doily  8reeze-e .  166,629  139,754 

Doily  Breeze-S .  60.332  68.555 

Grand  Total .  226,961  208,309 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Joumal-m .  138,601  17,881  116,684  17,627 

Courier- Journals .  119,053  473  144,933  676 

Louisville  Times-e .  148  374  42  309  1 18  960  40  552 

Grand  Total .  406,028  60,663  380,577  58,855 

MEMPHIS,TENN. 

Commercial  Appeol-m....  147,484  101,582  129,060  86,741 

Commercial  Appeol-S 88  118  13  152  106  682  _ iJSS 

Grand  Totol .  235,602  114,734  235,742  91,941 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-Joumol-mS .  67,248  52,750 

NOTE:  1984  includes  Sunday  figures. 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Gazette-m’ .  4.604,952  4,611,890 

Le  Devoir-m*  571.733  432.978 

Grand  Total .  5,176,685  5,044,868 

NOTE;  Gazette  includes  T.V.  Times  —57,240  lines  in  1984;  57,1 10  lines  in 
1983. 

NASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegraph-e .  110,767  95,028 

Note;  Figures  reflect  a  conversion  to  the  SAU  6  column  formot 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Tennesseon-m .  171,765  152,912 

Bonner-e .  175,388  151,113 

Tennesseon-S .  121  440  129.487 

Grand  Totol  468,593  432,512 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 

Home  News  e .  78,354  70,873 

Home  News-S .  44.676  53  876 

Grand  Total .  123,030  124,749 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Daily  Press-m .  115,460  111,241 

Times  Herold-e .  102,355  98,338 

Daily  Press-S  79.504  86.532 

Grond  Total .  297,319  296, Tfl 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e* .  924,782  851,345 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard- Exominer-e ....  127,737  106,902 

Standard-Exominer-S 468,38  60  620 

Grond  Totol .  174,575  167,522 

NOTE;  Includes  Family  Weekly  —2,668  inches  in  1984;  4,609  inches  in  1983. 

ORLANDO,  FL. 

Sentinel-o/dS .  382,329  152,727  344,346  159,452 


OTTAWA,  ONT. 

LeDroit-e* .  1,936,243  1,893,175 

PALM  SPRINOS-PALM  DESERT-INDIO,  CALIF. 

0(sertSun-e .  103,151  101,031 

Daily  News  e  33.761  33.028 

Grand  Totol  136,912  134,059 


PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

Peninsula  Times  Tribune-e  96,082  12,885  85,841  11,686 

NOTE:  As  of  Sept.  1984,  the  geographic  zoning  for  the  Times  Tribune  was 
chonged  significontly. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m .  256,824  16,186  240,059  11,658 

Republics .  163,208  140,500 

Gazette-e .  247.398  16.309  233.683  11.845 

Grand  Total .  667,430  32,495  614,242  23,503 

PORTLAND,  Me. 

Portland  Press  Herald-m  86,686  80,467 

Evening  Express-e .  82,330  79,941 

Telegram-S .  77.728  68.533 

Grand  Total .  246,744  223,941 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Bulletin-e .  79,576  37,537  71,011  30,979 

Journol-m .  91,254  24,698  84,183  18,183 

Journol-S . 99.181  18.546  88.088  9.757 

Grand  Total .  270,011  80,781  243,282  58,919 

NOTE;  Includes  preprints. 

QUEBEC,  QUE. 

LeSoleil-e* .  2,259,286  2,303,633 

NOTE;  Inserts  net  included-827,776  lines  in  1984;  819,745  lines  in  1983. 

RENO,  NEV. 

Gazette- Joumel-m .  67,823  72,048 

Gazette-Journal-S .  20.850  21 058 

Grand  Total .  88,613  93,106 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m* .  2,220,887  237,924  2,039,956  53,967 

Times-Oispatch-S* .  1,842,044  149,557  2,072,023  120,731 

News  Leoder-e* .  1.882.777  155.908  1  683  580  141  4.56 

Grand  Total .  5,925,708  543,389  5,795,559  316,154 

NOTE;  Comics  not  included. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise-mS .  271,929  252,405 


NOTE;  Porade  linoge  not  included. 

ROCHESTER,  NY. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle-m  12.'',625  5,666  112,836  10,687 

Democrat  &  Chronicle-S  93,155  15,951  82,197  12,127 

Times-Union-e .  105.343  11  Od-I  98  478  11.270 

Grand  Total .  326,123  32,680  293,511  34,084 

NOTE;  Includes  preprints. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Times-m .  230,137  156,413  184,944  133,448 

Times-S .  110,188  44,967  118,482  49,870 

Independent-e .  151.749  _  125  260  _ 

Grand  Total .  492,074  201,380  428,686  183,318 

NOTE:  Includes  comics,  TV  Dial,  preprints  and  Parade  linoge. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-mS .  256,982  243,412 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  Parade  linage. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Press-eS .  191,396  1,287  173,477  516 

NOTE;  Parade  Magozine  not  included. 

SCOnSBLUFF,  NEB. 

Stor-Herold-mS* .  1,655,317  888,460 

NOTE:  Includes  Family  Weekly:  43,095  lines  in  1984;  71,326  lines  in  1983. 


SEAHLE,  WASH., 


Post  tntetligencer-d  .... 

...  99,398 

86,739 

Times-d . 

...  222,981 

202.618 

Times/Post* 
Intelligencer-S . 

96.700 

100./57 

Grand  Total . 

319.079 

390,104 

Journol-e*. 

SHREVEPORT,  lA. 

1.363.174 

1,372,163 

Times-mS* 

3.084.020 

2.862.466 

Grond  Totol . 

4.447.194 

4,234.629 

NOTE:  Includes  preprints. 

Spokesmon-Review-m. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

...  90,154 

86,444 

Spokesmon-Review-S . 

.  42,456 

50,291 

Chronicle-e . 

...  88.233 

87.603 

Grand  Total . 

...  220,843 

224,338 
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FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

TAMRA,  FLA. 

Tribuf>e-m* . 

.  4,025,414  2,097,875 

3,515,103 

Tribunes' 

2.187.127  _ 

2.'»7?,t43 

Grond  Totol . 

4,212,541  2,097,875 

5,994,744 

NOTE;  Comics  not  included. 

TOPIKA,  KAN. 

Copitol-JoumaUm*.. 

.  1,331,600 

1,204,441 

Capitol-Joumal-S*,.. 

.  804.377 

793.842 

Grand  Totol . 

.  2,135,977 

2,000,303 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Stor-m* . 

.  5,931,489 

5,431,221 

Sun-m* . 

.  2,429.424 

2.583,405 

Grand  Total . 

.  8,561,115 

8,214,824 

TULSAp  OKLA. 

WorW-m . 

.  134,842 

123,312 

Tribune-e . 

.  139,441 

120,779 

World-S . 

.  70.059 

_ 8iM 

Grand  Total . 

.  344,342 

329,852 

NOTE:  Figures  are  based  on  6-column  formot  ond  9-column  i 

WAUKIOAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun -e  . 

.  117,585 

98,887 

WEST  PALM  REACH,  FLA. 

Post-m . . 

.  229,822  24,599 

199,754 

Tim«s-e . . 

.  206,181  3,368 

144,208 

Post-S . 

.  125.318  11.770 

1^.758 

Grond  Totol . 

.  541,321  39,737 

512,720 

WfSTCHISTIR  ROCKLAND,  N.Y. 

Reporter  Dispotch-e 

.  118,302 

115.617 

Reporter  Dispotch-S 

.  104,044 

?7.in 

Grand  Totol . 

.  224,348 

213,287 

NOTE;  Includes  preprints. 

WtLKIS  KAMI,  P.A. 

Times-Leoder-o/d . 

.  102,968 

87,743 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Stor-m . 

69,331 

40,050 

Star-News-S . 

.  24.458 

Grond  Totol . 

.  95,789 

91,283 

1984  1983 

FULL  RUN  FART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 

WINDSOt,  ONT. 

Slor-»* .  2,922,230  3,121,839 

WINSTON-SALIAA,  N.C. 

Joumol-m* .  2,054,306  699,840  1,585,500  379,806 

Joumal-S" .  985,454  178,388  1,150,240  193,928 

s«itinel-e*  .  1,894,522  108.808  1.414.438  144.774 

Grand  Total  4,934,484  987.054  4,350,178  718.508 

NOTE;  Comics  not  included. 

WOtCISTIR,  MASS. 

Gaiette-e .  81.170  47,969 

Telegrom-m .  81,616  68,434 

Telegram-S. . 82.006  99.208 

Grond  Total .  244,792  235,411 

Children  get  book 
reviews  pubiished 

The  Hartford  Courant  and  Con¬ 
necticut  Public  Television  co¬ 
sponsored  a  Reading  Rainbow  book 
review  contest  for  young  children. 

The  contest  invited  readers 
between  ages  five-and-eight  to  submit 
their  reviews  of  books  features  on  the 
Reading  Rainbow  show,  which  is 
designed  to  encourage  youngsters  to 
read. 

The  Courant  printed  the  contest 
rules  as  well  as  in-paper  ads.  Viewers 
of  the  Reading  Rainbow  were  told  to 
look  for  details  in  the  Courant. 

The  Courant  printed  the 
photographs  of  the  10  winners  and 
their  book  reviews. 


N.Y.  Times  plans 
sports  supplement 

The  New  York  Times  in  March  is 
scheduled  to  introduce  the  New  York 
Times  Sports  Magazine,  a  twice- 
yearly  sports  supplement  to  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine. 

The  newest  addition  to  the  Sunday 
Times  magazine  will  feature  well- 
known  writers  and  will  emphasize 
photography  and  graphics,  according 
to  Richard  Stockton,  national 
advertising  manager. 

It  is  the  seventh  “part  2,”  or 
separate  supplement,  to  the 
magazine.  Others  deal  with  subjects 
such  as  travel,  men's  and  women’s 
fashions  and  home  furnishings. 

Sports  Magazine  will  focus  on 
spring  sports  when  it  debuts  next  year 
on  March  31  and  on  fall  and  winter 
sports  when  it  appears  on  Sept.  29. 

The  magazine  will  try  “to  look  at 
sports  as  it’s  never  been  looked  at 
before,”  according  to  Joseph  J.  Vec¬ 
chione,  sports  editor. 

Writers  such  as  J.P.  Dunleavy, 
Alistair  Cooke,  Wilfred  Sheed,  Nora 
Ephron,  William  Buckley  and  Times 
staffers  such  as  sports  columnist 
Dave  Anderson  will  appear  in  the  pre¬ 
mier  edition. 


Yes!  Please  send  gift  subscriptions  and  gift  cards  to:  I 


Three  gift  subscriptions 

for  one  year  each .  $85.00 

'U  S.  and  Canada  only.  All  other 
countries  $65.00  per  year. 


One  gift  subscription 

for  one  year . $35.00 

Two  gift  subscriptions 

for  one  year  each  $65.00 

My  name _ 

My  title _ 

My  Company _ 
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City _ State - Zip - 

D  Home  Address  G  Office  Address 
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New  York  News  to  expand  its  flexographic  testing 


By  George  Garneau 

The  nation’s  largest  circulation 
metropolitan  daily,  the  New  York 
News,  has  decided  to  boost  its 
flexographic  testing  from  one  unit  to  a 
full  five-unit  press. 

Saying  “so  far  so  good,”  James  F. 
Hoge,  publisher  of  the  News, 
announced  that  the  newspaper  next 
year  will  convert  a  full  line  of  letter- 
press  equipment  at  its  Garden  City 
plant  to  flexography. 

“It  worked  well  with  one  unit.  We 
want  to  see  how  how  it  will  work  on  a 
full  press  line,”  Hoge  said  last  week. 

Since  June,  the  News  has  been  test¬ 
ing  fiexo  converted  by  Koppers  Co., 
Inc.,  on  the  first  unit  of  a  five-unit 
press  of  Goss  Mark  I  Headliner  letter- 
press. 

The  News’  planned  expansion  of  its 
joint  development  effort  with  Kop¬ 
pers  reflects  burgeoning  interest  by 
newspapers  in  fiexo  —  especially  in 
retrofitting  letterpress  equipment  to 
flexography. 


The  Washington  Post  is  planning  to 
convert  an  eight-unit  letterpress  to 
Goss  fiexo  for  testing. 

Retrofitting  existing  letterpress 
equipment  to  offset  or  fiexo  is  cheaper 
than  buying  all  new  presses.  And  with 
industry  interest  in  flexo  snowballing, 

“It  worked  well  with 
one  unit  IVe  want  to  see 
how  it  will  work  on  a 
full  press  line,”  Hoge  said 
last  week. 


fiexo  conversion  is  an  option  news¬ 
papers  are  seriously  considering. 

Koppers  conversion  design  for  the 
Goss  Mark  I  Headliner  is  called 
KopFlex.  The  design  uses  existing 
frames  and  drives  but  replaces  all 
cylinders  and  adds  an  anilox  cylinder 
inking  system.  The  conversion  can  be 
done  on  site. 


Flexography  uses  an  engraved 
anilox  inking  cylinder,  using  no  inking 
keys,  to  apply  water-based  ink  to  a 
flexible  print  cylinder.  The  fast¬ 
drying  ink  reduces  strike-through  of 
images  through  the  paper  and  ruboff 
of  standard  oil-based  inks  on  readers’ 
hands. 

The  News  test  will  enable  the  news¬ 
paper  to  print  an  entire  edition  using 
flexography. 

Norman  J.  Bogar,  marketing  mana¬ 
ger  for  Koppers,  said  last  week  no 
order  had  been  placed  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  fiexo  units  but  it  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  He  said,  however,  that  the 
test  was  going  well  and  any  problems 
with  their  fiexo  newspaper  press  “are 
behind  us.” 

Bogar  said  W.R.  Grace  &  Co. 
plates  were  “satisfactory”  in  the 
News  test  and  several  ink  companies 
produced  acceptable  water-based 
inks. 


Washington  Post/Goss  will  share  fiexo  test  info 


Flexographic  newspaper  printing 
will  get  a  most  thorough  and  crucial 
test  when  the  Washington  Post  early 
next  year  begins  expanded  testing  on 
fiexo  press  units  that  have  been  con¬ 
verted  from  letterpress. 

The  scheduled  six-month  test  is 
expected  to  show  whether  or  not  the 
fiexo  process  can  withstand  the 
gruelling  trials  of  a  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily. 

But  what  makes  this  fiexo  test  a 
little  different  is  that  executives  at  the 
Post  and  Goss  Newspaper  Presses,  a 
division  of  Rockwell  International, 
have  agreed  to  share  with  the  industry 
the  full  results  of  the  scheduled  six- 
month  test,  including  how  well  the 
eight  fiexo  units  plus  three  half  decks 
I  print,  how  they  operate  and  how 
much  the  process  costs. 

“We  know  the  machine  will  print. 
What  we  want  to  know  is:  Is  it  a  viable 
alternative  to  the  other  processes?  In 
effect  is  it  a  better  way  to  print  a  news¬ 
paper?”  says  Les  Kraft,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Goss  presses. 

Goss  converted  the  units  from  old 
letterpresses  and  the  Post  is  supplying 
the  materials  and  manpower  for  the 
testing.  The  fiexo  test  press  will  run 
alongside  the  Post’s  existing  letter- 
press  and  offset  presses.  Results  will 
be  shared  in  a  newsletter  and  at  con¬ 


ferences,  talks  and  seminars. 

“We  either  want  to  prove  or  dis¬ 
prove  to  the  industry  that  fiexo  will 
either  work  or  not  work  in  a  major 
metropolitan  daily,”  according  to 
Robert  Bowes,  Post  production 
director.  Bowes  said  the  flexo  press  at 
the  Post  downtown  plant  will  produce 
advance  sections  for  the  daily  and 
Sunday  papers. 

The  Post  will  take  a  “systems 
approach”  to  the  testing.  That  is, 
evaluating  not  just  reproduction  qual¬ 
ity  or  cost  of  materials,  but  analyzing 
the  overall  operation,  including  ease 
of  operation,  down  time,  cost  analysis 
and  other  factors. 

As  flexo  tests  by  various  man¬ 
ufacturers  continue  apace  at  news¬ 
papers  around  the  nation,  the  eyes  of 
the  industry  are  watching  to  see  if  the 
process  that  was  long  used  in  packag¬ 
ing  will  make  it  into  newspapers. 

Many  newspapers,  including  the 
Post,  considering  modernizing  aged 
letterpresses  are  carefully  weighing 
whether  to  go  with  offset  or 
flexographic  presses. 

While  there  have  been  some  prob¬ 
lems,  flexography  offers  several 
advantages,  such  as  no  ink  ruboff  on 
readers’  hands  thanks  to  water-based 
inks,  simpler  keyless  inking,  bright 
color  reproduction,  and  possible  sav¬ 


ings  on  paper  and  ink. 

But  what  is  shaping  up  to  be  a  major 
factor  is  a  potentially  substantial  sav- 
ings  on  capital  costs.  Bowes 
estimated  the  Post  would  save  $100 
million  by  converting  14  of  its  old  let¬ 
terpresses  to  flexo  at  a  cost  of  $73 
million  instead  of  buying  new  offset 
presses  for  $173  million. 

Reflecting  what  Bowes  called  the 
industry’s  “upbeat”  attitude  on 
flexo,  he  said,  “My  personal  opinion 
is, I  think  itisgoing  to  be  a  success.” 

— George  Garneau 

Alaska  daily 
goes  Sunday 

The  Fairbanks  (Ak.)  Daily  News 
Miner  began  publishing  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  making  it  a  seven  days-a-week 
newspaper,  on  November  4. 

The  new  Sunday  edition,  which 
was  home  delivered,  came  “complete 
with  color  comics,”  the  newspaper 
said. 

“This  is  a  move  we  have  con¬ 
templated  for  many  years.  It  was  a 
question  of  when,  not  if,”  said  pub¬ 
lisher  C.W.  Snedden,  who  purchased 
the  paper  in  1950  and  in  1975  turned  it 
over  to  employees  as  part  of  an 
Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan. 
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The  evolution  of  a  comic  panel  canine 

Brad  Anderson’s  Marmaduke  character  has  changed  quite  a  bit 
since  first  appearing  in  newspapers  three  decades  ago 


By  David  Astor 

Marmaduke,  like  many  other  com¬ 
ics  characters  that  have  been  around 
for  years,  looks  quite  a  bit  different 
than  he  used  to. 

When  the  cartoon  canine  first 
appeared  in  November  1954,  he  had 
an  angular  physique,  a  nose  the  same 
color  as  his  body,  and  a  rather  stern 
expression  that  didn’t  change  a  whole 
lot.  Three  decades  later,  Marmaduke 
has  a  curvier  body,  a  big  black  nose, 
and  a  friendly  countenance  that 
expresses  emotions  ranging  from 
delirious  delight  to  dolorous  (but 
soon-passing)  dejection. 

There  have  been  other  changes  in 
the  comic  as  well.  Cartoonist  Brad 
Anderson  said  he  believes  his  panel 
now  has  better  art  and  “more  realism 
and  depth”  than  it  used  to.  And  he 
noted  that  “Marmaduke”  has  kept  up 
with  the  times.  When  facial  hair 
became  “in,”  for  instance,  Phil  Wins¬ 
low  grew  a  mustache — causing  Mar¬ 
maduke  to  bark  at  his  master  for  a 
week.  And  when  small  cars  became 
popular,  the  Winslow  family  (Phil  and 
Dottie  and  their  son  Billy  and  daugh¬ 
ter  Barbie)  purchased  one.  They  soon 
needed  a  sun  roof,  however,  because 
the  massive  Marmaduke  couldn’t  fit 
into  the  vehicle. 

If  the  comic’s  expanding  client  list 
is  any  indication,  these  changes  have 
gone  over  well.  Growth  for  “Marma¬ 
duke,”  which  currently  appears  in 
over  5(X)  papers,  has  been  especially 
pronounced  since  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  took  over  distribution  of  the 
panel  in  1973  from  the  now-defunct 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

Also  indicative  of  the  comic’s  pop¬ 
ularity  is  the  success  of  the  more  than 
15  “Marmaduke”  books  released 
over  the  years  by  New  American 
Library,  Scholastic,  Tor,  and 
Andrews,  McMeel  &  Parker.  At  least 
four  more  books  are  scheduled  to  be 
published  by  the  end  of  1985,  accord¬ 
ing  to  United. 

The  animated  Saturday  morning  tv 
show  based  on  the  panel  is  still  being 
syndicated  throughout  the  country. 


Marmaduke  and  Anderson 


Also,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  recently 
chose  Marmaduke  (as  well  as  charac¬ 
ters  from  United’s  “Nancy”  by  Jerry 
Scott  and  “Ask  Shagg”  by  Peter 
Guren)  to  be  “spokespeople”  for  its 
“Fall  In  Love  With  Stamp  Col¬ 
lecting — The  Family  Hobby”  cam¬ 
paign.  The  characters  appear  on  post¬ 
ers  distributed  to  schools,  libraries, 
etc.  And  Norden  Laboratories  of 
Nebraska,  which  makes  dog  medi¬ 
cines  and  vitamins,  uses  Marmaduke 
in  promotional  efforts  aimed  at  veter¬ 
inarians. 

Anderson,  60,  is  quite  familiar  with 
animals  himself.  He  modeled  Marma¬ 
duke  after  a  boxer  named  Bruno  who 
lived  with  his  parents.  This  dog,  wrote 
Anderson  in  his  1978  Marmaduke 
Treasury  book,  was  “a  character,  a 
clown,  and  a  complete  exhibitionist” 
(he  enjoyed  getting  dressed  up  in  a 
hat,  sunglasses,  and  shoes).  Bruno 
was  also  “lovable,  loyal,  and  fear¬ 
less.” 

The  cartoonist  later  found  occa¬ 
sional  material  for  “Marmaduke” 
gags  by  watching  the  dogs  residing  in 
the  Anderson  home  when  he  and  his 
wife  Barbara’s  four  children  were 
growing  up  (there  was  never  a  Great 
Dane,  though).  The  Andersons  also 
had  cats,  chicken  >,  fish,  and  numer¬ 


ous  other  creatures.  This  influenced 
the  way  Marmaduke  likes  not  only  his 
fellow  canines  (he  has  three  or  four 
“special”  female  dog  friends — 
including  an  Afghan  with  “silky 
hair” — and  some  “raunchy”  male 
dog  friends)  but  other  animals  as  well . 
In  one  recent  episode,  for  instance, 
Marmaduke  came  into  the  house 
“walking’  ’  a  quacking  duck  on  a  leash 
as  Mr.  Winslow  explained,  “He 
wouldn’t  let  me  leave  the  pet  shop 
without  it.” 

Currently,  Brad  and  Barbara  own  a 
Siamese  cat  whose  antics  are  “so 
amusing”  that  the  cartoonist  plans  to 
put  a  feline  in  “Marmaduke”  next 
year.  The  Andersons  haven’t  owned  a 
dog  since  their  almost  17-year-old 
canine  died  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but 
they  plan  to  get  one  or  two  next  year. 

The  cartoonist  noted  that  he 
doesn’t  need  a  dog  in  the  house  to 
create  “Marmaduke”  gags.  His 
reason?  “I  think  like  a  dog.”  And  if 
Anderson  these  days  does  want  to  use 
real  canine  actions  to  help  him  think 
of  gags,  there  are  always  the 
anecdotes  contained  in  the  numerous 
letters  he  receives  from  dog-owning 
fans.  Anderson,  who  uses  a  blurb 
about  a  reader’s  dog  in  the  last  panel 
of  every  Sunday  “Marmaduke”  strip, 
gets  about  500-600  pieces  of  mail  a 
year — including  many  from  children 
and  adults  who  first  read  the  comic  as 


“He  wants  you  to  buy  HIM.” 


Marmaduke  in  1954 
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Marmaduke  in  1984 

children.  Anderson  reported  that  a 
number  of  fan  letters  also  come  from 
non-dog-owning  people  who  enjoy 
“Marmaduke”  as  a  family-oriented 
humor  panel  that  happens  to  star  a 
canine. 

Answering  letters,  fulfilling  re¬ 
quests  for  autographed  Marmaduke 
pictures,  and  giving  occasional  talks 
(the  cartoonist  said  he  never  turns 
down  a  request  to  speak  to  children), 
takes  up  a  certain  amount  of 
Anderson’s  time.  But  he  spends  the 
bulk  of  his  weekdays  on  the  ground 


floor  of  his  home  near  San  Diego 
doing  “Marmaduke” — without  the 
assistants  a  number  of  cartoonists 
use.  Anderson,  however,  didn’t  al¬ 
ways  work  solo.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  comic,  he  collaborated  with  the 
late  gagwriter  Phil  Leeming. 

Born  in  Jamestown,  N.Y., 
Anderson  sold  cartoons  while  attend¬ 
ing  high  school,  serving  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II,  and  studying  at 
Syracuse  University’s  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
Collier’s  were  among  the  magazines 
accepting  his  work.  After  graduating 
from  Syracuse  in  1951,  Anderson 
worked  in  that  university’s  audio¬ 
visual  department  and  then  in  a  public 
relations  company  while  cartooning 
in  his  spare  time.  He  subsequently 
quit  the  p.r.  job  to  free-lance  his  car¬ 
toons  on  a  full-time  basis,  and  “Mar¬ 
maduke”  was  accepted  for  syndica¬ 
tion  a  little  over  a  year  later — at  a  time 
when  it  was  especially  tough  to  sell  an 
animal  comic. 

Anderson  said  his  early  influences 
included  magazine  cartoonist  John 
Gallagher  and  “Out  Our  Way”  news¬ 
paper  cartoonist  J.R.  Williams.  The 


latter,  he  remembered,  drew  “abso¬ 
lutely  terrific  dogs”  of  the  scraggly 
and  flea-bitten  variety.  Anderson  also 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  admiration 
for  fellow  United  cartoonist  Charles 
M.  Schulz  of  “Peanuts.”  And  he  said 
silent  movies  starring  the  likes  of 
Laurel  and  Hardy  influenced  him 
with  their  comical  visual  situations. 

“I  like  to  do  visually  funny  things  as 
much  as  possible,”  declared 
Anderson,  who  noted  that  Marma- 
duke’s  size  helps  him  in  this  area.  He 
observed  that  a  big  dog  like  Marma¬ 
duke  jumping  on  the  lap  of  a  Winslow 
neighbor  is  more  humorous  than  a 
small  dog  doing  the  same  thing. 

One  way  of  creating  gags  that 
Anderson  avoids  is  having  Marma¬ 
duke  do  a  lot  of  human-like  things. 
The  cartoonist  noted  that  his  comic 
canine  doesn’t  talk  (“his  expressions 
speak  for  him”)  and  doesn’t  think  in 
thought  balloons.  Marmaduke,  he 
continued,  basically  acts  like  a  dog— 
albeit  an  exa^erated  version  of  one. 

And  why  is  the  character  called 
Marmaduke?  “It  was  just  one  of  those 
names  you  pull  out  of  the  air,”  stated 
Anderson. 


Strip  combining  Betty  Boop  and  Feiix  the  Cat  starts 


A  strip  that  combines  the  cartoon 
characters  of  Betty  Boop  (as  a  super- 
star  who  mingles  with  real-life 
entertainers)  and  Felix  the  Cat  (as  her 
wisecracking  pet)  has  been 
introduced  by  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Papers  signing  the  comic  include 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  San 
Antonio  Express-News,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  Houston  Chronicle,  and 
Denver  Post. 

“Betty  Boop  and  Felix” — which 
spoofs  the  entertainment  world — is 
by  four  sons  of  Mort  Walker  of 
“Beetle  Bailey”  (and  other  strips) 
fame.  Greg,  a  graduate  of  Syracuse 
University,  writes  ideas  and  inks  the 
drawings  for  the  new  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  comic.  Brian,  who  works  for  the 
Museum  of  Cartoon  Art,  and  Morgan, 
a  published  songwriter,  also  provide 


First-person  columns 
on  impotence  offered 

“Hunting  My  Erector  Set,’’  a 
series  of  columns  discussing  male 
impotence,  is  being  offered  by 
McNaught  Syndicate. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


ideas.  And  Neal,  a  commercial  artist 
and  photographer,  contributes  ideas 
and  draws  the  strip.  Their  father,  who 
conceived  of  teaming  up  Boop  and 
Felix,  serves  as  supervisor. 

King  reported  that  Boop  just 
danced  in  the  annual  Macy’s 


Thanksgiving  Day  Parade  and  will 
star  in  her  own  CBS  prime-time  spe¬ 
cial  next  year.  The  syndicate  added 
that  Felix  is  the  subject  of  three  cur¬ 
rent  Wonder  Books,  and  appears  on 
licensed  products  such  as  pillowcases 
and  doll  accessories. 
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(Continued  from  page  35) 

In  the  columns,  which  average 
about  800  words  apiece,  Richard  B. 
Houston,  Ph.D.  (a  pseudonym)  dis¬ 
cusses  his  own  impotence  problem 
and  the  operation  for  an  inflatable  sili¬ 
cone  penile  implant  that  solved  it.  He 
also  offers  general  information  and 
advice  about  impotence — noting  that 
about  10  million  American  men  suffer 
from  it,  that  over  50%  of  cases  may 
have  physical  rather  than  mental  ori¬ 
gins  (Houston’s  problem  was  caused 


by  a  blood  pressure  imbalance),  and 
that  men  (as  Houston’s  case 
indicates)  don’t  have  to  remain 
impotent.  The  “Erector”  columns 
were  reviewed  by  a  medical  doctor. 

Although  he  does  not  want  his  real 
identity  revealed,  Houston  said  he 
would  be  willing  to  visit  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  others  interested  in  the  col¬ 
umns.  “I  will  fly  out  and  talk  with 
them  if  they  so  desire,”  Houston  told 
E&P.  “This,  of  course,  to  insure 
credibility  within  the  profession — 
and,  hopefully,  further  acceptance  of 


the  column  as  authentic.  So  many 
men  out  there  need  help!” 

Houston,  who  is  doing  an  “Erec¬ 
tor”  book,  said  he  is  also  planning  to 
appear  on  radio  (via  phone)  and 
television  (with  a  paper  bag  over  his 
head  or  shown  from  the  back)  to  talk 
about  impotence. 

The  writer  of  the  McNaught  col¬ 
umns  has — among  other  things — 
worked  as  a  magazine  editor  and  done 
numerous  magazine  articles.  He  is 
based  at  Box  22113,  Lansing,  Mich. 
48909. 


McNaught  offering  Smith’s  tax  advice  coiumn  again 


George  Watson  Smith  Ill’s  tax 
advice  column  will  again  be  offered 
five-times-a-week  from  January  1 
through  April  15  by  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

“Ask  Your  CPA”  answers  ques 
tions  about  taxes  on  Social  Security 
benefits,  exemptions  for  adopted  chil¬ 
dren,  extensions  on  filing  returns, 
IRAs,  etc.  And  the  column  tells  read¬ 
ers  whether  they  can  take  deductions 
on  medical-related  expenses,  busi¬ 


ness  trips,  funerals,  storm  windows, 
and  other  items. 

Now  in  its  ninth  year  of  syndica¬ 
tion, “Ask  Your  CPA”  hasa“cuttable 
and  restackable”  format  that  allows 
newspapers  to  run  it  at  varying 
lengths.  Clients  include  the  Detroit 
News. 

Smith  (see  E&P,  December  24)  is  a 
Southfield,  Mich. -based  certified 
public  accountant. 


George  Watson  Smith 


SHNS  begins  video,  ianguage,  and  health  columns 


Scripps-Howard  News  Service 
(SHNS)  launched  several  new  feature 
columns  this  fall. 

On  October  24,  it  introduced 
“Video  Patrol,”  which  reviews  the 
latest  videocassette  releases  and  pro- 
vides  information  on 
developments  in  the  home  video 
industry.  It  is  written  by  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  entertainment  editor  Joe 
Rassenfoss  and  members  of  his  staff. 

The  same  day,  SHNS  came  out 
with  “Watch  Your  Language,’’ 
which  answers  reader  questions  on 


language  usage.  It  is  written  by  veter¬ 
an  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
journalist  Lydel  Sims,  who  also  does 
a  weekly  humorous  commentary  col¬ 
umn  for  SHNS. 

And  on  November  6,  SHNS 
introduced  “Health  Watch,”  a  briefs 
column  on  developments  in  medicine. 
It  is  compiled  and  written  by  SHNS 
science  editor  Don  Kirkman,  a 
meteorologist  who  also  does  the 
weekly  “Weather  Watch”  column. 

SHNS,  which  is  represented  by 


United  Media  Enterprises,  now  offers 
22  columns  each  week  as  part  of  a 
package  of  news  and  feature  stories 
that  generally  numbers  35-45  items  a 
day.  SHNS  offers  material  from  both 
Scripps-Howard  and  non-Scripps- 
Howard  papers,  and  has  37  of  its  own 
staffers. 

In  a  related  matter,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  has  become  a  con¬ 
tributing  newspaper  to  SHNS — 
greatly  expanding  the  news  service’s 
West  Coast  coverage. 


RTS  distributing  annual  body  improvement  series 


“Body  Improvement  Plan,”  an 
annual  series  designed  to  run  during 
the  month  of  January,  is  being  offered 
by  the  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

This  year’s  installment,  by  RTS 
“Why  Grow  Old?”  columnist  Cherry 
Lowman,  has  ten  parts.  The  series — 
which  readers  can  also  receive  in 
booklet  form — contains  advice  on 
diet  plans,  exercises,  and  fashion  and 
grooming.  It  is  accompanied  by 
photos,  tables,  and  charts. 

About  70  million  Americans — half 


the  adult  population — are  involved  in  many  BIP  series  produced  by  her 
some  form  of  physical  self-betterment  mother  Josephine,  is  a  social-science 
program  on  a  given  day,  according  to  analyst  who  lives  in  the  Washington, 


RTS. 

Lowman,  who  helped  with  the 


D.C  ,  area.  She  has  worked  for  years 
in  the  field  of  health  and  nutrition. 


Rockmore  starts  syndicate  for  ‘Money’  feature 


Milton  M.  Rockmore  has  formed 
the  Metropolitan  Press  Syndicate  to 


and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Rockmore — based  at  648  Ononda- 


handle  his  “How  to  Make  More  ga  Lane,  Stratford,  Conn.  06497 — 


Money”  column,  which  was  pre¬ 
viously  distributed  by  the  Register 


had  self-syndicated  his  material  for  12 
years  before  joining  RTS. 
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‘Doonesbury’  creator  addresses  APME  conference 

In  a  rare  public  appearance,  Garry  Trudeau  defends  his  comic 
strip’s  size  requirement  and  satire  of  Reagan  and  Bush 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Garry  Trudeau  made  a  rare  public 
appearance  at  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  conference  in 
Miami  to  defend  the  “Doonesbury” 
size  requirement  and  his  sometimes 
rough  treatment  of  the  Reagan-Bush 
team  during  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate,  which 
distributes  “Doonesbury,”  has  told 
newspapers  they  must  run  it  44  picas 
wide  or  be  dropped  from  the  client 
list.  The  move  has  angered  many  pa¬ 
pers,  with  one — the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  — 
threatening  at  one  point  to  sue  Uni¬ 
versal  over  the  requirement. 

{E&P  learned  last  week  that  the 
Memphis  Commerical  Appeal's 
“Doonesbury”  contract  has  been 
cancelled  by  Universal  effective 
December  15  because  the  paper 
declined  to  enlarge  the  strip.  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  managing  editor 
James  McDaniel  said  he  thought 
“Doonesbury”  could  be  easily  read 
at  37  picas  and  that  he  “didn’t  believe 
in  making  it  bigger  than  any  other 
comic.”  The  Tennessee  paper,  with 
238,000  daily  circulation,  is  the  big¬ 
gest  “Doonesbury”  client  dropped 
by  the  syndicate.) 

Remarking  that  the  44-pica  size 
used  to  be  “standard”  for  comics, 
Trudeau  told  APME  that  they  were 
reduced  by  editors  acting 
“unilaterally”  without  first  consult¬ 
ing  either  cartoonists  or  syndicates. 

“It  was  seen  as  a  painless  way  to 
save  space,”  he  said  of  the  move  to 
shrink  comics  to  38.6  picas  when  the 
Standard  Advertising  Unit  system 
was  introduced  this  summer.  But  the 
result,  stated  Trudeau,  was  that  “the 
story  script  suffered”  while  the  re- 

A  tribute  for  Driscoll 

A  memorial  tribute  for  late  King 
Features  Syndicate  salesman  George 
C.  Driscoll  (see  E&P,  November  24) 
will  be  held  at  New  York  City’s 
Columbus  Citizens  House  on  8  E.  69 
St.  December  4. 

Among  those  scheduled  to  speak 
are  Ben  Bradlee  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Eugene  Patterson  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  and  King  presi¬ 
dent  Joseph  D’Angelo. 


Garry  Trudeau 

duced  cartoon  images  could  “barely 
be  made  out.  The  comics  pages  never 
looked  worse.”  He  said  that  dailies, 
which  are  constantly  seeking  ways  to 
compete  effectively  with  television, 
ended  up  “hitting  hard  the  most  picto¬ 
rial  part  of  the  newspaper.” 

Though  the  situation  adversely 
affects  all  comics,  Trudeau  pointed 
out  that  “Doonesbury”  was  the 
“only  strip  I  have  any  control  over.” 
The  cartoonist  said  he  was  particular¬ 
ly  hurt  by  the  size  reduction  because 
of  the  “great  deal  of  text”  he  uses. 

“‘Doonesbury’  needs  size  to  be 
effective,”  declared  Trudeau,  who 
said  the  situation  left  him  “no  re¬ 
course”  but  to  set  a  minimum  width 
requirement.  The  fact  that  the  strip 
was  returning  to  distribution  after  a 
20-month  hiatus  “made  it  easy  to 
make  such  a  demand,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  Trudeau  added  that  Univer¬ 
sal  gave  him  “full  backing,”  with  the 
syndicate  feeling  there  was  a  need  “to 
stand  up”  for  its  artists. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  car¬ 
toonist  said  his  insistence  on  the  44- 
pica  size  led  to  many  editors  calling 
him  “arrogant”  and  charging  that  he 
was  challenging  their  authority  and 
trying  to  tell  them  “how  to  run  their 
newspapers.”  But  Trudeau  denied  he 
was  making  any  such  challenge.  “We 
are  merely  asserting  our  right  not  to 
appear”  in  newspapers  not  meeting 
the  size  requirement,  he  said.  “Edi¬ 
tors  can  still  say  ‘no.’” 

Trudeau  also  dismissed  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  his  insistence  on  a  larger 
“Doonesbury”  size  will  result  in  a 
revenue  loss  for  newspapers.  “Edi¬ 
tors  seem  to  want  it  both  ways,”  he 


stated.  “They  want  the  readers  that 
comics  bring  in  but  don’t  want  to 
devote  the  space  that  makes  comics 
attractive.”  He  added  that  running 
strips  at  44  picas  would  show  “mini¬ 
mum  respect  to  a  medium  that  has 
done  more  than  its  share  to  attract 
readers.” 

The  “Doonesbury”  creator  said  his 
size  requirement  struck  “a  respon¬ 
sive  chord”  with  other  cartoonists 
and  stated  that  he  hoped  those  “in  a 
position  of  leverage  will  make  similar 
requests.”  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  44-pica  requirement 
for  “Doonesbury”  by  deciding  to  run 
all  comics  that  size. 

“I  think  it’s  time  for  you  to  start 
listening  to  your  partners — us  and 
your  syndicators — and  sit  down  rea¬ 
sonably  to  work  out  a  formula  that 
meets  both  our  needs,”  he  said. 

As  for  his  “political  attacks”  on 
President  Reagan  and  Vice  President 
Bush  that  provoked  charges  of  bias 
and  unfairness,  Trudeau  stated  that 
“satirists  are  not  supposed  to  be  bal¬ 
anced;  they’re  not  supposed  to  be 
fair.  It’s  like  telling  a  2^pound  nose 
guard  that  he’s  too  physical.”  He 
added,  “I  didn’t  know  1  was  under 
any  obligation  to  lacerate  Mondale 
and  Ferraro  in  equal  time.” 

Another  reason  he  concentrated  on 
the  incumbents  rather  than  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  challengers,  Trudeau  contin¬ 
ued,  is  that  “cartoonists  always  gravi¬ 
tate  towards  those  in  power  who 
affect  our  lives  immediately.”  He 
said  the  fact  that  the  Republican  ticket 
led  Mondale/Ferraro  in  the  opinion 
polls  by  about  20  percentage  points 
for  most  of  the  campaign  made  them 
poor  candidates  for  a  satirist’s  brand 
of  humor. 

His  need  to  maintain  some  separa¬ 
tion  between  his  comic’s  statements 
and  his  private  sentiments  is  a  major 
reason  for  declining  to  give 
interviews,  Trudeau  said. 

As  for  the  direction  he  intends  to 
take  “Doonesbury,”  which  was  born 
at  the  Yale  Daily  News  during  the  time 
of  widespread  student  protest  in  the 
1960s,  Trudeau  said  the  existing 
characters  will  “remain  spokespeo- 
ple  for  my  generation  and  its 
sensibilities.”  However,  he  noted 
that  he  does  plan  to  introduce  new 
characters  who  will  “reflect  the  val¬ 
ues  on  campus  now.” 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


excruciatingly  simple. 

A  new  multimillion-dollar  cruise 
liner  will  come  into  port  on  her 
maiden  voyage,  but  you  will  not  find  it 
pictured  in  nor  reported  on  in  the 
travel  section.  Mention  may  be  made 
in  the  business  pages.  A  new  airplane 
joins  the  world’s  passenger  fleet  and 
the  news  completely  escapes  the 
travel  sections.  You  may  find  a  brief 
notice  in  the  financial  page,  but  the 
travel  section  reader  is  not  informed. 

In  my  years  as  travel  editor,  while 
the  aviation  editor  reported  on  a  new 
airplane  in  his  column  the  news  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  aviation  industry 
reader,  in  my  Sunday  section  1  gave 
my  readers  a  detailed  account  of  what 
the  plane  looked  like,  how  it  flew, 
how  it  felt  to  be  a  passenger  in  it,  the 
information  a  travel  section  reader  is 
entitled  to. 

The  same  with  new  trains,  new 
ships,  and  when  an  automotive 
development  came  along  that  affected 
over-the-road  travelers,  like  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  or  the 
very  first  passenger  car  to  have  cruise 
control.  My  readers  learned  how  it 
felt  to  drive  with  that  new  device,  its 
virtues  and  disadvantages. 

Service  information?  Of  course. 
But  just  as  the  drama  section  ought  to 
tell  its  readers  what  is  news  and  news¬ 
worthy  on  the  theatre  beat,  without 
benefit  of  puffery,  so  the  travel  sec¬ 
tion  ought  to  alert  readers  to  what  is 
news  and  newsworthy  in  the  field  of 
travel. 

Another  discouragement  to  the 
reader  is  the  devotion  of  publishers 
and,  thus,  their  editors,  to  the  use  of 
syndicated  mush,  also  known  as 
boilerplate,  because  it  comes  in  the 
syndicate  package  along  with  the 
good  stuff  and  is  cheap  enough  to  be 
considered  almost  free  of  cost. 

Not  true? 

Travel  editors  of  major  newspapers 
around  the  country,  from  East  to  West 
Coast,  have  told  me  they  are  no  longer 
permitted  to  buy  freelance  travel 
copy,  no  matter  how  good  or  exciting, 
because  their  publishers  want  them  to 
fill  their  sections  with  this  “free”  syn¬ 
dicated  copy  that  pours  in  via  sat¬ 
ellite,  leased  wire  and  mail. 

It  comes  camera  ready  and  no  one 
on  the  desk  has  to  do  any  work.  Less 
work  means  smaller  staffs,  smaller 
payrolls,  so  let  the  readers  whistle  for 
good  copy. 

They  will  not  find  any  better  in  the 
competition  up  the  street  which,  to 
avoid  spending  money  for  editorial 
content,  and  to  avoid  pay  raises, 
urges  staff  members  to  write  for  the 


travel  section  —  at  depressed  rates  — 
to  make  an  extra  buck  from  their 
vacations  and  weekend  jaunts. 

They  may  be  good  police  reporters, 
or  even  that  anomaly,  a  good  society 
reporter,  but  most  know  very  little 
about  the  travel  industry,  the  fine 
points  that  separate  the  good  hotel  or 
airline  from  the  mediocre. 

Their  judgements  are,  therefore, 
invalid  or  they  make  no  judgements — 
everything  is  great,  wonderful  and.  as 
the  travel  card  magazines  insist, 
upbeat  —  and  avoid  ruffling  advertis¬ 
ers’  feathers.  In  all  such  cases,  the 
reader  loses  first,  then  the  newspaper 
loses  readers  and,  eventually, 
advertisers. 


Travel  editors  of  major 
newspapers  around  the 
country,  from  East  to 
West  Coast,  have  told  me 
they  are  no  longer 
permitted  to  buy 
freelance  travel  copy,  no 
matter  how  good  or 
exciting . . . 


In  the  continuing,  and  now  losing, 
battle  between  editors  and  art 
directors,  I  believe  what  the  words 
say  is  more  important  than  how  they 
look  on  the  printed  page. 

Make  the  layout  as  good  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  not  by  sacrificing  the  words. 

An  editor  ought  to  have  the  final  say 
about  makeup  and  page  design  rather 


There  is  no  mystery 
here:  No  boring  writers, 
no  bored  editors  mean 
no  bored  readers. 


than  the  art  director,  who.  convinced 
of  his  righteousness,  will  flatly 
declare  you  can  have  only  12'/:  inches 
for  the  lead  story;  the  art  work  re¬ 
quires  the  rest  of  the  space.  The  edi¬ 
tor,  not  the  art  director,  knows  what 
cutting  a  l,2(K)-word  article  down  to 
600  words  will  do  in  destroying  the 
character,  flavor  and  meaning  he 
worked  so  hard  to  get  the  writer  to  put 
into  the  piece. 

1  used  to  have  some  great  rows  with 
my  mechanical  art  department  and 
layout  men  until  we  achieved  a  modus 
vivendi  under  which  they  could  pro¬ 
pose  and  earnestly  argue,  but  if  1  said  I 
needed  the  space  for  the  words,  the 
words  — and  the  readers —  won. 


My  page  designs  may  not  have 
pleased  that  so-called  editorial  con¬ 
sultant  from  the  Midwest  who  has 
helped  destroy  so  many  newspapers 
by  persuading  them  to  put  a  smiling 
baby  picture  on  Page  One  and  hide  the 
unhappy  world  news  on  the  inside 
back  page. 

But  we  must  have  been  doing  some¬ 
thing  right  because  for  years  we  had 
the  largest  and  most  influential  read¬ 
ership,  the  greatest  readership  and 
influence  in  the  travel  industry  of  any 
travel  section,  and  also  the  largest 
section  in  both  editorial  columns  and 
advertising. 

There  is  no  mystery  here:  No  bor¬ 
ing  writers,  no  bored  editors  mean  no 
bored  readers.  Any  newspaper  can  do 
it,  but  not  by  retreading  an  old  real 
estate  editor  or  a  worn-out  foreign 
correspondent  by  “giving”  them  the 
soft  touch  of  the  travel  editor's  title. 

It  takes  a  publisher  willing  to  sup¬ 
port  his  travel  editor  with  a  staff, 
white  space  and  a  solid  budget:  an 
editor  willing  to  invest  time  and  effort 
into  learning  as  much  about  the  travel 
industry  as  the  publisher  should 
expect  his  Detroit  bureau  chief  to 
learn  about  the  automobile  industry, 
or  the  person  who  covers  the  courts  to 
learn  enough  law  to  understand  an 
intelligently  written  judicial  decision. 

An  interesting,  newsy  travel  news 
section  will  not  lose  travel  lineage  to 
run-of-paper  pages  (at  lower  rates) 
but  will  keep  its  readers,  its  advertis¬ 
ers,  its  publishers  and  its  editors  on 
their  intellectual  toes. 


Catholic  papers 
rejected  Reagan  ad 

In  the  last  days  of  the  presidential 
campaign,  a  little  less  than  half  the 
Catholic  newspapers  that  were  sent  a 
paid  political  ad  featuring  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  President  Reagan  with  Pope 
John  Paul  II  refused  to  run  it  — 
despite  pleas  from  a  Vatican  official. 

Catholic  Press  Association  execu¬ 
tive  director  James  A.  Doyle  said  the 
organization  was  told  informally  that 
23  of  the  56  papers  sent  the  ad  refused 
to  run  it,  despite  a  plea  that  they  re¬ 
consider  which  was  issued  by  the 
head  of  the  Vatican’s  office  for  social 
communications. 

The  statement  by  Archbishop  John 
P.  Foley  was  issued  through  the  King 
Pound  Advertising  agency,  a 
Washington-based  firm  representing 
Catholic  Major  Markets  Newspaper 
Association,  which  coordinated  the 
ad. 

Editors  who  refused  the  ad  said  it 
was  “exploitive”  of  the  Pope. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCC 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

HEALTH 

CARTOONS 

"BITE  BACK"  by  H.  Dale  Hall,  D.D.S.  is 
a  dentist’s  down-to-earth  advice  and  his 
updates  on  dental  health.  It’s  just  one 
biweekly  column  in  our  weekly  news 
package  with  others  on  children's 
health,  healthful  travel  and  facts  on 
medication  for  consumers.  Plus  timely 
news  and  features  on  health  and  medi¬ 
cine.  Our  6000  words  each  week  come 
to  your  by  mail  or  electronically  at  a 
remarkably  low  cost.  Send  for  a  sample 
or  free  trial.  Managing  Editor, 
International  Medical  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW, 
Suite  700,  \Nashington  DC  20037. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment. 
Church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puz¬ 
zles,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quality 
features  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset). 
Mark  Morgan,  Inc,  PO  Box  995,  Newnan 
GA  30264;  (404)  253-5355. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  "Around  Entertainment"  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 

POSITIVE  INFORMATION  ON 
ALCOHOLISM-Readers  ask,  sober 
alcoholic  helps.  4  years  one/week.  Po¬ 
tent,  popular.  Box  41533  Tucson,  AZ 
85717.  (602)  881-3854. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  lOtn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

"SENIOR  CLINIC".  A  specialist  writes 
America’s  only  health  column  on  medic¬ 
al  problems  of  older  people.  Lively  Q  &  A 
format.  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle- "Timely  -Incisive-  Excellent 
Reader  Response”.  Now  in  4th  year. 
Weekly,  600  words.  Samples.  Dr. 
Macinnis,  HFm  Literary  Enterprises, 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta  Canada, 
T5J  2J7  (403)  973-2361. 

REAL  ESTATE 

HOUSE  CALLS-Houston  Post.  Miami 
Herald,  90  others.  6  national  awards; 
one  said  "concise,  entertaining,  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge,  solid  writing 
skills,’’  8th  year.  Edith  Lank,  Box 
18447,  Rochester  NY  14618;  (716) 
271-6230. 

THE  WARY  CANARY-  Tips  &  Tricks  for 
ecolon-minded,  health-conscious  read¬ 
ers.  ‘Sensitive  birds,"  like  coal  mine 
canaries,  are  early  warning  systems  for 
"normals."  Learn  to  avoid  environmen¬ 
tal  pollutants,  synthetic  (and  natural) 
toxics,  prevent,  pinpoint  or  eliminate 
unsuspected  allergy  and  related  20th 
century  illness.  Be  a  wise  consumer  and 
a  human  ecologist.  Wary  Canary  Press, 
PO  Box  8820,  Ft.  Collins,  CO  80525. 

REUGION 

Is  your  church  page  boring?  Add  content 
and  commentary  with  "Ethics  &  Relig¬ 
ion,"  America’s  largest  religion  column 
written  by  a  journalist,  Michael  J.  McMa¬ 
nus.  He  "not  only  reports  on  recent 
events  and  trends,  but  makes  practical 
suggestions  to  help  readers  put  their 
faith  into  practice,  says  Steve  Hill  of 
the  Tampa  Tribune.  For  samples  write 
Mike  McManus,  85  Halliwell  Drive. 
Stamford.  CT  06902;  (203)  357-1 1 14 

MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S  13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  | 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  i  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


National  Copy  Editors  School 

The  National  Copy  Editors  School,  founded  by  Carl  RIblet  Jr., 
Is  now  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Southern  California's 
College  of  Continuing  Education.  It  offers  a  correspondence 
course  In  advanced  copy  editing  and  headline  writing,  and 
new  classes  start  eveiy  week.  Editors  who  wish  to  travel  to 
the  Los  Angeles  area  for  more  intensive  private  Instruction 
may  do  so.  All  NCES  teachers  are  editors  who  have  worked 
for  ^'top  1 0”  dailies.  For  information,  write  to  NCES,  Box  1196, 
Thousand  Oaks,  CA  91360. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTMENT  CAPITAL  sought  for  daily 
newspaper  project  in  dynamic  northern 
New  England  market  without  one.  Pro- 
fessionaT  team  knows  market  and  has 
plan,  but  lacks  cash.  Write  for  details. 
Box  8200,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  | 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and  | 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  i 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N.  | 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER  i 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  ] 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037;  ! 
(413)477-6009.  ! 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore,  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 


Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


TO  BUY  OR  SELL 
A  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER 
you  need 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
•Brokers  •Appraisers 

PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434 
Office  Phone  309-932-2270 
Dave  Kramer  217-784-4736 
Roy  Holding  305-335-9082 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  waiting  , 
to  pay  top  dollar  for  your  newspaper,  i 
Strictly  confidential.  Any  zone.  Dixie  i 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  7,  Center,  TX 
75935,  (409)  598-6146  or  598-5419, 
Jim  Chionsini,  President. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GET  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 
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ATTENTION!!! 

1984-1985 

JOURNALISM 

SCHOOL 

GRADUATES 


Editor  &  Publisher 
extends  to  you,  as  a 
graduation  gift,  one  free 
insertion  in  the  Positions 
Wanted  Section  of  its 
January  5, 1985  issue.  In 
addition,  If  you  run  your 
ad  one  more  time  you  wiii 
oniy  be  charged  the  two- 
time  rate  of  $2.75  per  line 
for  the  second  ad.  if  you 
run  your  ad  two  more 
times  you  wiii  be  charged 
the  three-time  rate  of 
$2.40  per  line  for  the 
second  and  third  Issues, 
and  if  you  run  your  ad 
three  more  times  you  will 
be  charged  the  four-time 
rate  of  $2.20  per  iine  for 
each  of  the  last  three 
issues. 

Whether  or  not  you  take 
advantage  of  the  multiple 
rate  discount,  your  ad  In 
our  January  5,  1985  RE¬ 
VIEW  &  FORECAST  Issue 
is  free. 

—GUIDELINES— 


1. Ads  must  not  exceed  7 
lines  (37  characters  per 
line).  We  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  copy  to  fit  space 
requirements. 

2. Use  of  E&P  box  numb¬ 
ers  will  not  be  accepted. 

3. Joumaiism  school  and 
graduation  date  must  be 
specified  to  E&P  (but  not 
necessarily  in  ad  copy). 

4. AII  ads  must  be  MAILED 
to  E&P  with  prepayment 
enclosed  for  additional 
Insertions.  No  telephone 
calls,  please. 

5. Deadline  for  receipt  of 
ads:  December  17, 1984. 

Editor  &  Publisher  would 
like  to  welcome  you  Into 
the  wonderful  world  of 
joumalismi 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO.  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Over  300  Newspapers  Sold 
25  Years  of  Sen/ice 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
1511  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 
(202)  628-1133 


SOUTHWESTERN  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS, 
$35K  to  $1.7  million.  Free  information. 
Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703, 
(512)  476-3950. 


Brokers^ConsultantS'Appraisers 
James  A.  Martin  Associates 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-974/ 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 


CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
John  T.  Cribb,  Box  1220,  Townsend  MT 
59644;  (406)  266-4223. 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT 
CREW! 

.  .  Those  individuals,  compan¬ 
ies,  syndicates  that  know  the  value 
of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Whether  it’s  12,  26  or  52  times  per 
year,  we  produce  business  and 
profit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you 
freedom  to  rotate  your  copy  within 
our  regular  deadline  times,  monthly 
billing  and  the  best  exposure  in  the 
field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the 
ntost  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE 

Five  day  daily,  computerized  with  offset 
press,  in  University-County  seat  of 
30,000  with  adjoining  county  weekly. 
Must  have  own  financing.  Will  work  with 
your  broker.  Box  8199  Editor  &  Pub- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  I 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SAN  DIEGO  area  adjudicated  weekly 
over  75  years  old,  needs  a  mom  and  pop 
to  take  it  over.  Covers  separate 
incorporated  city  of  50,000  that  lies  wit¬ 
hin  urban  San  Diego  market.  A  well- 
respected  and  comprehensive  local 
newspaper,  it  will  provide  a  challenge  for 
te  right  team.  Will  accept  lx  gross,  or 
$135,000  from  couple  committed  to 
keeping  up  its  high  standards.  Box 
8043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHWEST  TEXAS  WEEKLY, 
exclusive  in  county.  Nearly  $22K  net  in 
1983.  $65K  buys  it,  owner  financing. 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Bill 
or  Ed  Berger,  1801  Exposition  Blvd., 
Austin,  Tx  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 

THREE  YEAR  OLD  seacoast  NE  free 
weekly,  gross  $600,000.  No  debts. 
Gross  doubling  yearly.  Price  equals 
gross.  Box  8208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY-  Florida  coast  booming  market; 
equipped;  outright  sale,  investor  or 
working  partner.  (904)  824-9662 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
WE  MOVE 
MACHINERY 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

ESTABLISHED  first-class  MONTHLY 
CITY  MAGAZINE,  ideal  location  for  Mom 
’n  Pop.  $60,000  PO  Box  844,  New 
Bern,  NC  28560.  (919)  638-6737. 


PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 

FOR  CHRISTMAS,  give  yourself  the 
facts  to  buy  a  newspaper.  “How  to  Pur¬ 
chase  a  Newspaper  and  Succeed." 
Inside  details,  appraisals,  tax  tips,  sam¬ 
ple  contracts,  by  Publisher,  Editor, 
Broker,  Jay  Brodell.  $22.50.  Mountain 
West  Publishing  Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand 
Junction,  CO  81502. 

"HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year 
publishing  Newsletters."  Free  details. 
Box  34312,  Betheseda  MD  20817. 

INCREASE  YOUR  SPACE  SALES 
A  GUIDE  TO  SELLING  ADVERTISING 
SPACE,  written  by  an  ad  agency  exec, 
details  what  should  be  in  your  media  kits 
and  sales  presentations;  how  ad  agenc¬ 
ies  select  publications;  market  research; 
working  with  sales  reps;  circulation 
audits;  co-op;  etc.  $50  ($75  after  1/1) 
Write  to:  SALES,  Box  40311,  LA,  CA 
90048. 


12-YEAR-OLD  outdoors  and  travel  paper 
is  looking  for  a  take-charge  partner.  Low 
cash  investment.  Missouri  (Dzarks.  Write  I 
TRAVELER.  Route  2,  Box  137,  Pied-  i 
mont,  MO  63957.  j" 

CAROLINA  WEEKLY  WITH  NEAR 
10,000  circulation.  Owners  asking 
$500,000  for  newspaper  and  two  other 
businesses.  $150,000  down,  negoti¬ 
able  terms  on  balance.  RICHARD 
BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES  '912)  236- 
1596  Box  8225  Savannah,  Georgia 
31412. 


OFFICE  SPACE  AVAILABLE 

MAGNIFICENT  OFFICE:  25  &  Park. 
Subdivided  loft  share  with  designers, 
editors.  350  square  feet  conference, 
kitchen,  reception.  Huge  windows,  light! 
$750/month.  (212)  777-7012  Amelia. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


WEST  TEXAS  WEEKLY  with  web  offset  - 

plant,  office  supply,  job  printing,  real  TYPESETTING  SERVICES 

estate.  FY83  gross  $380K  1 OOK  down,  - 

owner  financing.  Associated  Texas  TYPESETTING:  Lowest  rates  all  jobs. 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Beger,  1801  Extra  low  to  tabloids/magazines. 
Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703,  Straight  text  $1.50  per  1000  charact- 
(512)  476-3950.  ers.  Please  call:  (212)  242-9722. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 

VER-A-Fast’s  Circulation.  Verification 
and  Consulting  Services  are  guaranteed 
successful.  We  have  75  ongoing  projects 
nationally.  For  information,  call  or  write 
Bob  Bensman,  Ver-A-Fast  Corp,  11315 
Edgewater  Drive,  Cleveland,  OH  44102. 


_ CONSULTANTS 

IS  YOUR  web  offset  print  quality  betteri 
than  your  old  lettterpress  was?  Is  your 
hourly  production  down  but  the  press 
waste  up?  Lithographic  Services  will  re¬ 
train  existing  or  new  press  personnel, 
checkout  and  reset  print  units.  We  also 
repair,  dismantle  and  install  printing 
equipment.  If  you  rollers  need  copperiz- 
ing  we  can  do  them  in  or  out  of  the  press. 
For  more  information  call  (405)  691- 
4935  or  write  to  Lithographic  Services 
1005  SW  102,  Oklahoma  City,  OK 
73139,  Attn:  M.  Fryette. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

A  15  minute  aptitude  test  for  classified 
ad  takers  and  solicitors.  Helps  screen  for 
basic  skills-spelling,  arithmetic  and  ; 
ability  to  prepare  an  acceptable  ad.  Poor  I 
spelling  results  in  adjustments  and  I 
impairs  paper's  image.  Basic  arithmetic  I 
is  required  to  sell  multiple  Insertions,  j 
contracts  and  against  competition.  Send  ! 
$10  plus  stamped  10  envelope  to 
LEADERSHIP  ADVERTISING 
DEVELOPMENT  CO.  25  Azalea  Dr., 
Syosset,  NY  11791. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  ! 


The  East's  largest  newspaper 
production  conference  .  .  . 

AMERICAN  EAST 

NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  CONFERENCE 

March  27-29,  1985 
Hershey  Lodge  & 
Convention  Center 
Hershey,  Pa. 

Exhibitor  information  is 
available  by  calling 
717-234-4067  or 
2717  N.  Front  St. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

CHEMCO  MARATHON 
Pulse  Xenon  Lights 
Los  Angeles  Times 
(213)  972-5186 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
ins.  .  . 

Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 


B.TREE  SYSTEMS  knows  WHY: 

1)  You  lose  customers 

2)  You  lose  carriers 

3)  You  lose  dealers 

4)  You  buy  25%  more  new  business 
than  you  start 

Complete  systems  for  home  delivery 
management;  from  single  dealers  to 
home  office;  from  100  to  1  million 
customers  (or  more).  Write.  B.Tree  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  97,  Bartonsville,  PA 
18321. 


CIRCULATION  $1395.  Address  labels, 
subscription  postcard  billing,  PO  statis- 
tics;  paid/free/total-market/ 
combinations.  IBM  compatible; 
TRS80III,  4,  4P.  Demo  disk  $50- 
refundable.  Free  brochure.  BURCO  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Gridley,  CA 
95948.  (916)  846-3661, 

IF  YOUR  FIRM  or  institution  uses  the 
machine  readable  version  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Directory  (Bowker),  OCLC  is 
interested  in  discussing  your  methods  of 
accessing  the  data.  Please  contact 
Diane  Cellentani  at  OCLC,  6565  Frantz 
Road,  Dublin,  OH  43017-0702,  MC 
128  or  call  (614)  764-6473. 

PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This 
includes  the  computer,  printer  and  bill¬ 
ing  software  for  up  to  400  customers. 
Call  or  write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuck- 
uk.  Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W 
5th,  Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526- 
6547. 

SYSTEM  390 

Display  ad  scheduling  and  billing. 
Classified  ad  typesetting  and  billing 
Circulation  management. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft¬ 
ware. 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tems.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other 
microcomputers.  Demo  disks  available. 
Free  brochures  and  sample  reports. 
Pacific  Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box 
5553,  Mill  Valley,  CA  94942;  (415) 
383-4500. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

ADMANAGER 
(formerly  ADmaster) 
Established,  powerful,  versatile,  user 
friendly,  AlJmanager  is  a  newspaper 
advertising  scheduling,  billing,  and 
sales  reporting  software  system  for 
microcomputers.  It  runs  on  Apple  or  CP/ 
M.  Complete  hardware/software  package 
available.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and 
report  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO 
Box  100,  Forestville  CA  95436;  (707) 
887-7141, 

ELECTRONIC  LIBRARY 
Establish  your  own  computerized  library, 
a  full-text  data  base  in  which  every  word 
is  indexed.  Reporters  can  access 
information  in  seconds,  from  their  desks 
or  from  the  field.  Storage  and  retrieval 
support  provided  without  capital 
expenditures.  Keep  your  data  base  pri¬ 
vate  or  earn  royalities  as  part  of  a  growing 
regional  and  national  information  serv¬ 
ice.  For  details,  call  or  write:  VU/TEXT 
Information  Services,  Inc.,  1211  Chest¬ 
nut  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  190107;  800- 
258-8080  )  In  PA;  (215)  854- 
8297).VU/TEXT _ 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classifieds 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1984  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec.,  1983) 
1984  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  1984) 
Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1984  Edition  $50  per  c<y)y  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $45.00  each _ _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $65  ^r  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copK 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1984  Edition  $50  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $45.00  each 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $65  ^r  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copM 


Company 


Nature  of  Business 


_ State _ Zip . 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 


New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 
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Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spam, 
parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel  Flex  con¬ 
veyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler-Hammer,  I,  II,  III  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106’s 

Truck  Loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

45°  and  90°  Floor  Curves 

Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Helsley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


•  24P-48Pand  72PSHERIDAN  HARRIS 
stuffers  guaranteed  production;  refur¬ 
bished  and  installed  in  your  plant;  train¬ 
ing  program  included. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY:  48P  and  72P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT;  (713)468-5827. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPLUES 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM 

EQUIPMENT 

Kirk  Rudy  off  line  combina¬ 
tion  labeler  and  quarter- 
folder.  Feeder  head  model 
224.  Label  model  211.  Quar¬ 
ter  folder  model  516. 

Model  227  Mueller  Inserter. 
5  into  1  capacity  with  coun¬ 
ter/stacker.  1  spare  vacuum 
pump.  Misc.  support  conver¬ 
ter. 

CONTACT: 

THE  BAKERSFIELD 
CALIFORNIAN 
Nancy  Manes, 

Purchasing  Manager  (805) 
9395-7433. 


ITS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder.  However, 
if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
box  holder.  Attach  a  note  listing  newspapers,  groups  or  com¬ 
panies  you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the  reply  and  note 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box 
Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your 
reply. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  in  the  ad.  oo  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1 1  West  19th  Street,  New  York  NY  1001 1 .  Please  be  selec¬ 
tive  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be  forwarded  in  a  large  manilla  envelope. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1984 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$4.70  per  line.  1  week  — $3.15  per  line. 

2  weeks— $4.20  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks  -$2.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  $3.50  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks— $2.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.90  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks— $2  10  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.75  per  insertion  tor  box  servics.  Add  $3.25  per  insertion  lor  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

(^unt  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  muat  accompany  all  Positions  Wantad  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  available  on  raquaat. 

DEAOLINEiEvary  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Editor  ft  Publishor 

11  West  19th  Street.  New  York  NY  10011 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


NEWSPAPER  INSERTER  Model 
DG3200-4  serial  3124-17,  3  into  1, 
conveyor  delivery.  (414)  784-0110. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


WE  SELL 


Phototypesetting 

Equipment 


Front  End  Systems,  Phototypesetters  | 
Terminals  &  Interfaces 

GRqpiHX  I 

1106  Hanover  Avenue  I 

Allentown,  PA  18103  i 

(215)  439-1942 


AM  RECONDITIONED  TYPESETTERS  &  I 
PROCESSORS  Comp/Set  5404  $3250,  i 
524  $3250,  3510/504  $7950,  4510/ 
504  $9250,  5618  $5000,  5810 
$12,250,  7133  RC  Processor  $1950 
Typedisks  $135  and  up.  WSI  (216) 
729-2858. 


AUTOLOGIC  APS-4,  5.12M  Byte  Diablo  | 
disk  drive,  16K  Dataram  Core  Memory  | 
documentation  and  service  records-  i 
functioning.  V.  Wise  (412)  282-8000.  1 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


CASH  PAID  I 

For  Typesetter.  Brokerage  services  also 
available-  10%  fee.  AM,  CG,  Autologic, 
Merg.  WSI  (216)  729-2858.  | 


COMPUGRAPHICCOMPI;  strips,  olugs, 
gears  and  spares;  vrorksvirell.  (904)824- 
9662. 


FOR  SALE  -  Two  Hendrix  6500  systems 
made  up  of  the  following  components: 
eight  DEC  1 1/35  processors,  two  VRC 
drum  drives,  four  CDC  29  MB  disc 
drives,  forty-two  5700  VDTs,  and  various 
other  peripherals.  Call  Larry  Barr  or  Mike 
Wehrenberg  (219)  461-8465,  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers. 


WE  RENT  TYPESETTERS 
AM,  CG,  $50.00  per  month  and  up.  WSI 
(216)  729-2858. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

(Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers- 10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


4  unit  SC  Community  1971/74 
3  unit  1 100  series  Suburban 
Suburban  add-on  units  and  folders 

3  unit  Harris  Vjl5A  with  JF7  -  1971 

4  unit  Harris  VI 5  with  JF7  -  1974 
6  unit/2  folder!  Harris  V15D  - 1979 
4  unit  News  King 

4  unit  News  King  with  KJ6  1973/76 
KJ4  and  KJ6  folders  -  your  choice  of  3 
Ferag  Counter  Stacker  M-71 
Solna  125  sheetfed  KJ6  -  1968 

Offered  exclusively  bytINLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr. 

PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  KS  66215 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

6  units  Daily  King  with  KJ6  folder 
1  Hoe  colormatic  folder  3  to  2-22  % 
cutoff 

Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  Vt  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  ballons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
(Japitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Datsun  4000  pounds,  paper  clamp  truck 
Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Paper  roll  dollies 
125w  Koler  power  plant 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom,  or  mailroom 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


Editor 
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Publisher 

Classifieds 

212-675-4380 


5  2  page  wide  Goss  portable  color 
ink  fountains 

1  Letterflex  photopolymer  recycling  unit 

2  Star  Kimbal  40  H.P.  AC  motors, 
frame  S444,  1750  RPM,  39-44.5 
amps.,  3  phase,  2  Vi"  shaft, 

230/430  V,  for  a  Goss  Mark  I, 

One  motor  rewound  never  used. 

Call  Don  Hendrickson  or  Doug  Hartlieb 
(304)233-0100. 


Goss  Metro,  ^  units,  I  half  deck 
Urbanite,  7  units 
Urbanite  1000,  5  units,  3-color 
Urbanite  add-on  units,  3-color  units 
Urbanite  and  SU  folders 
SSC  Community,  9  units  ROP 
I  SC  Community,  4  units,  1979 
j  SC  Community,  7  units,  1971-75 
I  SC  and  Community  units  and  folders 
I  Harris  1650,  6  units  1974 
845,  5  units 

845,  add-on  units,  folders 
I  V25  add-on  units  and  folders 
!  V15A,  4  units,  1977 

i  V15A,  5  units,  1971-75 

i  News  King,  2  units,  1971 

I  ONE  CORP/Atlanta  GA 

;  (404)458-9351 

Telex  700563 


Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1968- 
72.  4  web  folder.  2  to  4  unit  News  King. 
(803)585-3678. 


-  =  I 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  I 


PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  WANTED:  We  are  a  high 
volume  yet  quality  oriented  insert  printer 
and  want  to  expand  our  Harris  845  press 
equipment.  We  are  looking  for  four  right 
hand  units  and  a  RBC-2  folder  with  22 
W  cutoff.  We  are  interested  in  good 
used  equipment,  preferably  mid  1970’s 
vintage.  Call  if  your  newspaper  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  change  or  if  you’re  a  com¬ 
mercial  printer  and  have  some  good 
equipment  available  to  use  within  the 
next  7  months.  Contact:  Jon  Anderson, 
PRINTCO,  INC.,  (616)  754-3673. 


1967  KJ6  King  Folder.  Complete  with 
cross  head  perforator  and  double  parallel 
assembly.  40  horse  power  motor  with  GE 
drive. 

2  1978  50”  double  stacked  roll  stands. 
With  neumatic  tension  system  and  moto¬ 
rized  side  lay.  Complete  with  main  con¬ 
sul  control.  Phone  (705)  673-7127. 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  units,  1972,  3  Cary’s 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 
and  accessories 

Goss  Community  6  units,  SC  folder, 
1974 

Goss  HV  8  units 
Goss  HV  4  units 

Goss  Cosmo  units  for  add-onHARRIS 
Harris  1650  add-on  unit 
Harris  1650  6  unit  press 
Harris  845  4  units,  folder 
Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders 
Harris  V-25  5  units  1973  with  folders 
Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 
Harris  V-15A  add-on  unit  1976 
Harris  foldrs,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 
formers  &  drives 
Harris  V15A,  4  units,  1974 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
KING 

3  Colorking  units  1969 
KJ-6  folders  1980 
6  units  Newsking,  1974 
KJ6  folders 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  specialties  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 
WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago)  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


U  Apple 

845,  4-8  units,  1973,  1979. 
V-25-JF10-2  units,  1976. 

V-15A-  6-4  units,  1970. 

GOSS 

Community  SC,  4  units  1970. 
Community  SC,  2  units  (add-on). 
Community  SSC,  6  units  1982. 
KING 

Colorking,  2  units  (add-on). 
Newsking,  3  units,  5  units. 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
465  Blvd.  -  PO  Box  97 
Elmwood  Park,  NJ  07407 
201-796-8442  Telex;  130326 


HARRIS  V-25 

1981-  8  units,  2  folders,  splicers,  22 

1982-  8  units,  2  folders,  splicers,  21 
■/z” 

HARRIS  N-845 
1981-  4  units,  splicer,  dryer 
1981-  8  units,  2  folders,  splicers,  dryer 
1981-8  units,  2  folders, splicers 
1981-  12  units,  2  folders,  splicers 

Contact:Bill  Cumberland 
TREASURE  CHEST 
ADVERTISING  COMPANY,  INC. 

700  Larkspur  Landing  Circle,  Suite  199 
Larkspur,  CA  94939 
(415)  461-3477 

Telex  171463 

EDITOR  & 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

HEADLINER 
PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 

INSTALLThe  Perfecta  Pre¬ 
cision  Slitter 

Skip  Silt  Full  Silt  and  Silence 
On  the  touch  of  a  button 

UPDATE 

Present  Skip  Slitters 
Eliminate  changeover  down¬ 
time 

and  Irregular  settings 
Improve  neatness  of  copy 
15  Assemblies  presently  In 
operation  at  the  Washington 
Post. 

Ask  their  opinion. 

Whatever  your  require¬ 
ments  over  90  units  in 
stock.  Turnkey  prices  on 
supply  and  installation  of 
the  machinery  with  a  two- 
year  guarantee  on  produc¬ 
tion  performance  mechani¬ 
cally  and  electrically.  Con¬ 
tact 

The  Professional  Press¬ 
man 

Printing  Press 
Services  International 
USA: 

2952  East  34th  Street 
Cleveland,  OH  44115 
(216)  883-8724 
Europe: 

Seller  St.  Factory 
Preston,  England 
Tel  0772-797050 
Telex  UK  67230 


8  -  unit  Hoe  Colormatic,  22  %  cutoff 

3  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Single  3:2  folder 
8  -  Automatic  reels 

1  -  Goss  double  3:2  folder,  23  9/16 
cutoff 

1  -  Goss  double  2:1  folder,  22  cutoff 
Goss  angle  bars  -  A80  &  A82 
Goss  single  and  double  portable  ink 
fountains 

4  -  Goss  digital  reels 

4  -  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 

Offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  KS  66215 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- units  1974 
3-units  1972 
6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 
2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 
2-Community  1974  6-web  capacity,  20 
and  25  HP 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices.  Offered  exclusively  by 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


Wanted  to  Buy 

Sheridan  48P  or  72P 
inserters  for  daily  newspaper 
operation.  Must  be  in  good 
operating  condition.  Reply 
to  Box  8280,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS,  1290  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 


G0S$  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
387-0097. 


TXT  DISCS-  No’s.  1257,  953,  1024, 
988,  952.  Have  for  sale:  No's.  1587, 
1588,  1013,  1237,  916,  985, 
1157.  Z.  Hosier-  Phone  (414)  457- 
7711. 


Wanted  to  buy; 

One  Letterflex  135A  platemaking  tower 
and  processor.  Bill  Schoepke  (312) 
870-3760. 


HELP 

WANTED.  .  . 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  (tenure 
track),  English  Department,  Journalsim 
Program  to  begin  9  /  85.  Duties  include 
teaching  basic  and  advanced  newswrit¬ 
ing,  magazine  writing,  editing,  and  com¬ 
position;  advising  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  and  student  news¬ 
paper;  continuing  to  be  an  active  jour¬ 
nalist.  Qualifications:  8. A.,  four  years  as 
a  reporter  on  daily  newspaper  staff; 
magazine  publications,  editing 
experience,  teaching  experience  and 
interest  in  the  writing  process  helpful. 
Send  applications  along  with  3  writing 
samples  by  1  /  21  /  85  to:  Andrew  Mer¬ 
ton,  English  Department,  Ham-Smith 
Hall,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham  NH  03824.  UNH  is  an  AA/EOE 
Employer. 


A  REQUEST 
TO  ALL 
ADVERTISERS: 

To  help  us  expedite  your  ques¬ 
tions,  claims  and  payments 
regarding  classified  invoices, 
please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
the  invoice  with  your  payment, 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  bill.  This  will  assure  proper 
credit  to  your  account. 

THANK  YOU: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
needed  for  Fall,  1985,  to  teach  in  accre¬ 
dited  news-editorial  sequence. 
Responsible  for  teaching  undergraduate 
courses  in  broadcast  journalism 
involving  writing,  editingand  producton, 
and  courses  in  magazine  writing  and 
editing,  newswriting  and  reporting. 
Experience  in  a  television  news 
operation  is  highly  important.  Tenure 
track  position.  Salary  open.  Doctorate 
desired.  Deadline  March  1,  1985.  Re¬ 
sumes,  transcripts  and  three  references 
tO:  Robert  A.  Rooker,  Box  4710,  Texas 
Tech  University,  Lubbock,  Texas 
79409.  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  AND  ADVI¬ 
SOR,  MURRAY  STATE  NEWS.  Teach 
reporting,  editing  and  advise  award¬ 
winning  weekly  lab  newspaper.  College 
teaching,  professional  media 
experience,  and  college  publication 
advising  required.  Master’s  degree  re¬ 
quired,  Ph.D.  preferred.  Must  be  able  to 
work  with  and  teach  operation  of  VDT 
composing  system.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications.  Position 
open  beginning  Fall,  1985  (August, 
1985).  Application  deadline:  January 
10,  1985.  Send  up-to-date  resume,  col¬ 
lege  transcripts,  and  three  current  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Chairman,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Radio-TV,  Box  2456,  Murray 
State  University,  Murray  KY  42071. 
Department  has  340  majors  in  four 
sequences,  20  graduate  students,  1 1 
faculty/staff  members,  radio  station 
yearbook  and  full-color  TV  studios  with 
cable  channel.  An  Equal  Opportunity, 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


COMMUNICATION  DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRPERSON:  Illinois  State  Univer¬ 
sity  seeks  candidates  for  a  department 
chairperson  position  in  a  large  mass 
communication  and  speech  com¬ 
munication  department.  Qualifications: 
Ph.D.,  university  administration,  teach¬ 
ing  and  research  experience  desirable. 
Duties  include  administration,  teaching 
and  research.  Rank  and  salary  open  . 
Position  available  August  16,  1985. 
Send  letter  of  Interest  and  resume, 
including  names  and  addresses  of  refer¬ 
ences,  by  February  1,  1985  to  Dr.  Al 
Bowman,  Search  Committee  Chairper¬ 
son,  Department  of  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology,  Illinois  State  University, 
Normal,  11^1761  (309)  438-5704. 
ISU  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


BLOOMSBURG  UNIVERSITY,  PA. 
Assistant  Professor  to  teach 
undergraduate  Journalism  courses  in 
English  Dept.  Full-time,  tenure-track, 
begin  fall,  1985.  Ph.D.  in  Journalism  or 
Mass  Com  preferred,  ABO  acceptable. 
Two  years  journalism  experience.  Teach 
two  writing,  two  non-writing  courses  per 
semester;  help  develop  journalism 
courses.  Growing  program,  enrolled  161 
students  in  fall,  1984.  Salary  $19,205 
minimum  for  9  months;  salary  schedule 
now  In  negotiation.  Send  application  let¬ 
ter,  vita  to  Walter  M.  Brasch,  English 
Department,  Bloomsburg  University, 
Bloomsburg,  PA  17815.  Postmark  no 
later  than  15  February  1985.  Affirma¬ 
tive  Actlon/Equai  Opportunity  Employer. 


TWO  POSITIONS  open  in  August  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana- 
Champaign.  One  to  teach  photojournal¬ 
ism,  other  to  teach  reporting  and  editing. 
Tenure  track  or  tenured  rank.  Significant 
professional  experience  required.  Ph.D. 
preferred,  M.A  required.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able.  Send  full  details  to  Gene  Gilmore, 
810  S.  Wright,  119  Gregory  Hall,  Urba- 
na,  IL  61801.  (217)  333-1365  or  333- 
0709. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

JOURNALISM,  Instructor,  Experienced 
print  journalist  with  master’s  degree 
(minimum)  to  teach  courses  in  Writing 
Program.  Non-tenture  track,  one-year 
renewable  appointment.  Courses  may 
include:  Intro.  News  Media,  Law  & 
Ethics,  News  Writing,  Copy  Editing. 
Application  deadline:  December  30, 
1984.  Send  letter  of  application,  clips 
and  resume  with  names  and  telephone 
numbers  of  three  references  to;  Fred 
Milne,  Head  Department  of  English, 
Mail  Location  69,  UniverslW  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Cincinnatio,  Ohio 45221.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati  is  an  AA/EOE. 
Minority  applicants  especially  urged  to 
apply. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  Identity  of  an 
E&P  box  holder.  However,  if  you 
don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal 
your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  box  holder.  Attach 
a  note  listing  newspapers,  groups 
or  companies  you  don’t  want  tne 
reply  to  reach;  put  the  reply  and 
note  In  an  envelope  addressed  to 
E&P  Classifieds.  It  the  Box  Number 
you’re  answering  is  on  your  list, 
we’ll  discard  your  reply. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PROFESSOR 
Assistant/associate  professor  of  public 
relations,  tenure-track  in  a  nationally- 
recognized,  well-established  degree  pro¬ 
gram.  Academic  year  includes  teaching 
basic  and  advanced  public  relations 
courses.  Small,  suburban  campus  wit¬ 
hin  large  university  complex;  liberal  arts 
college  with  career  undergraduate  pro¬ 
rams.  Position  begins  September, 
985.  Salary  competitive;  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Master’s  plus  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  essential.  Letter, 
resume  to  John  C.  Behrens,  Utica  Col¬ 
lege  of  Syracuse  University,  Utica,  NY 
13502.  AA/EOE. 


JOURNALISM 
The  Texas  Woman’s  University  invites 
applications  for  two  faculty  positions  in 
the  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Broadcasting  for  fall  1985. 

Broadcast  Journalism:  Duties  will 
include  teaching  broadcast  production, 
newswriting  and  advertising  as  well  as 
supervising  live  cable  TV  broadcasts.  In 
addition  applicants  should  be  able  to 
teach  other  courses  such  as  mass  media , 
media  law  and  photojournalism.  Mast¬ 
er’s  degree  required.  Earned  doctorate, 
significant  professional  experience,  and 
teaching  experience  in  higher  education 
preferred. 

News-editorial:  Duties  will  include 
teaching  news-editorial  classes  as  well 
as  advising  the  daily  campus  newspaper 
and  possibly  the  campus  yearbook. 
Master’s  degree,  significant  professional 
experience  and  experience  advising  stu¬ 
dent  publications  required.  Earned 
doctorate  preferred. 

Rank  and  salary  for  both  positions  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications  and 
experience. 

The  Texas  Women’s  University  is  the 
largest  university  for  women  in  the 
United  States.  Now  in  its  eighth  decade 
of  service,  the  state-supported 
institution  has  become  a  major  multipur¬ 
pose  universiW  with  four-campuses, 
more  than  150(5 facultyand  staff  memb¬ 
ers  and  approximately  8000  students. 
The  Denton  campus  of  the  university  is 
located  at  the  apex  of  the  Dallas/Fort 
Worth  metroplex. 

Please  send  letter  of  application,  curri¬ 
culum  vitae,  transcripts  and  th^ee  recent 
letters  of  recommendation  by  January 
15,  1985,  to  Dr.  Mary  Sparks,  Chair¬ 
man,  Search  Committee,  Box  23866, 
TWU,  Denton,  TX  76204.  TWU  is  an 
equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action 
employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


FACULTY  POSITION  IN  BROADCAST 
NEWS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO- 
BOULDER 


Responsibilities:  Primarily  teaching 
broadcast  news  and  conducting  mass 
communication  research.  Person  would 
also  teach  in  conceptual  area  of  mass 
communication.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
person  be  prepared  to  teach  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Other  duties  include  maintaining 
good  relations  with  media  professionals, 
serving  on  university  committees,  advis¬ 
ing,  etc. 

Qualifications:  Ph.D.  or  equivalent  in 
mass  communication  or  related  field. 
Professional  media  experience.  Doctoral 
candidates  with  all  but  dissertation  com¬ 
pleted  will  be  considered. 

Terms:  Appointment  as  assistant  wo- 
fessor  beginning  August  28,  1985.  Sal¬ 
ary  competitive,  minimum  $25,000. 

Deadlines:  Direct  applications  no  later 
than  January  18,  1985,  to  Frank  Ka¬ 
plan,  Chair,  Search  (k>mmittee.  School 
of  Journalism,  Campus  Box  287,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 
80309. 

The  University  of  Colorado  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
employer.  Applications  from  minorities 
and  women  are  encouraged. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COORDINATOR  to 
provide  administrative  leadership  for 
new  degree  program  in  public  relations. 
Responsibilities  include  teaching  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in 
public  relations  and  advertising,  con¬ 
tinuing  research  and  scholarly  pro¬ 
ductivity,  establishing  and  maintaining 
ties  with  practitioners.  Assistant/ 
Associate  level.  Ph.D.  required  fr  associ¬ 
ate  level.  Salary  competitive.  Send  vita 
and  three  references  to  John  C.  Schweit- 
zer.  Search  Committee  Chair, 
Department  of  Mass  Communications, 
Box  4710,  Texas  Tech  University,  Lub¬ 
bock.  Texas  79409  by  March  1,  1985. 
Texas  Tech  University  is  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity,  affirmative  action  employer. 


PRINT  JOURNALISM  -  TENURE- 
TRACK  appointment  at  the  rank  of  assis¬ 
tant  or  associate  professor  beginning 
Septemberl985.  Salary  range: 
$19,048-$33.432. 

Responsibilities:  Teaching  in  the 
Department  of  Mass  Communications. 
Teaching  assignments  will  include 
reporting,  copy  editing,  and  reporting  of 
public  affairs.  Other  possible  classes 
include  investigative  processes  and  a 
journalism  seminar.  Interest  in 
developing  a  course  in  either  media 
management  or  mass  media  research 
would  be  desirable,  but  not  required. 
The  department  has  350  majors  and  off¬ 
ers  concentrations  in  advertising,  broad¬ 
cast  journalism,  print  journalism,  and 
public  relations.  Every  full-time  faculty 
member  in  the  department  is  expected 
to  advise  students  and  serve  on  com¬ 
mittees. 

Qualifications:  Ph.D.  preferred.  Candi¬ 
date  should  possess  professional 
experience  in  print  journalism.  Teaching 
experience  at  the  university  level  is 
desirable.  ABD  or  M.A.  with  a  strong 
commitment  to  complete  the  doctorate 
will  be  considered.  Such  candidates 
should  possess  teaching  experience  at 
the  university  level  and  considerable 
professional  experience  in  print  journal¬ 
ism.  Application  deadline.  February  1, 
1985.  Applications,  letters,  and  other 
supporting  material  should  be  sent  to: 
Dr.  Martin  Grindeland,  Chairperson, 
Department  of  Mass  Communications, 
Moorhead  State  University.  Moorhead, 
MN  56560.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED  ! 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER:  immediate 
opening.  Take  charge  individual  to  assist 
publisher  in  management  of  daily  and 
weekly  publications.  Proven  sales  ability 
a  must.  Knowledge  of  TMC  and  any 
editorial  background  a  definite  plus. 
There  is  no  limit  to  your  income  poten¬ 
tial.  A  solid  base  salary  plus  an  excellent 
bonus  and  benefits  package  is  being 
offered.  Zone  3.  Box  821/,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  MANAGER 
Mid-sized  newspaper  and  television 
group  is  seeking  an  Employee  Benefits 
Manager.  Individual  will  be  located  at 
Company’s  home  office  -  a  Southeastern 
daily  in  Zone  4.  Qualified  candidates 
should  have  skills  in  administration  of 
employee  benefits  and  a  degree  in  Pers. 
Management  or  ^uivalent  in  newspaper 
personnel  experience.  The  position  re¬ 
quires  an  individual  with  excellent  com¬ 
munications  and  leadership  abilities. 
Send  current  resume  and  salary  history 
along  with  expected  salary  to  Box  8283, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Publisher  of  N  California  weekly  in  highly 
desirable  locale  seeking  GM  to  manage 
all  day-to-day  operations.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  individual  looking  to 
move  ahead  and  take  charge  of  a  3-year- 
old,  fast  moving  company.  Business, 
computer,  producton,  advertising, 
circulation  and  management  experience 
with  weekly  in  $750K  range  desired. 
Send  resume  or  detailed  letter  with  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  8224,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Jobs 
for 

Newspaper  People 


GROWING  MIDWEST  suburban  news¬ 
paper  group  seeks  top  flight  general 
manager/marketing  director.  Candidate 
must  aspire  to  puplish  his  or  her  own 
paper  one  day,  have  proven  competitive 
sales  ability  and  be  able  to  inspire  loyal 
staff  of  13  to  30  employees.  Come  grow 
with  us  in  a  dynamic  Midwest  suburban 
market.  Send  detailed  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  management  philoso¬ 
phy  to  Box  8288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  established  successful 
trade  magazine-previous  experience  as 
publisher  or  sales  manager  preferred. 
Salary  percent  of  profit  and  retirement. 
Will  pay  relocation  costs  to  Philadelphia 
or  New  York  area.  Write  fully  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Publishing,  401  N.  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19108. 


SMALL  SHOP  MANAGEMENT  Zone  9 
weekly  shopper  since  '71,  self-sustained 
with  6  unit  Goss.  Experience  in  all 
phases  helpful.  (801)  355-1975. 


TRAINING  MANAGER 
Tribune  Publishing  Company,  the  Pacif¬ 
ic  northwest's  leading  diversified  media 
corporation,  is  seeking  an  energetic, 
innovative,  experienced  training  mana¬ 
ger.  The  Ideal  candidate  should  possess 
excellent  organizational/administrative 
abilities,  strong  human  relations  skills 
and  a  general  human  resources  back¬ 
ground. 

Tribune  Publishing  Company  offers  an 
excellent  benefit  package  which 
includes:  medical,  vision  care,  dental, 
retirement,  vacation  and  group 
insurance. 

Reply  by  sending  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  tO:  Jack  J.  Wilson,  Director  of 
Human  Resources,  Tribune  Publishing 
Co.,  PO  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA 
98411. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
West  Tennessee  daily  seeks  to  fill 
Advertising  Director  position  with  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  a  proven  record  and  success 
in  advertising  sales. 

Candidates  must  demonstrate  ability  to 
produce  ad  revenue,  manage  budgets, 
direct  ad  staff,  and  deal  effectively  with 
advertisers. 

This  39,000  circulation  evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper  has  a  history  of 
aggressive  ad  directors  capable  of 
dealing  with  competitive  media  chal¬ 
lenges,  mcuvating  sales  reps,  and  show¬ 
ing  consistent  growth  in  ad  revenues. 

Company  offers  an  outstanding  package 
of  benefits.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience. 

If  you  are  a  leader  and  can  fill  some  big 
shoes,  send  a  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to: 

Michael  Craft,  Publisher 
The  Jackson  Sun 
245  Lafayette  St. 

Jackson,  Tenn.  38301 
EOE/MF 

GENERAL/ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
experienced  managers  needed  by  large 
communications  company  for  ZONE  3 
and  4  shoppers.  Exciting  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  energetic  person  with  broad 
shopper  experience  and  history  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Applicants  should  write  on  com¬ 
petitive  marketing,  be  able  to  train  and 
lead  sales  staff,  and  manage  diverse 
operations.  Reply  to  Box  8262,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MIDWEST  GROUP  seeks  individual 
interested  in  working  with  the  total  news¬ 
paper  concept.  Responsibility  includes 
advertising  sales,  commercial  printing, 
advertising  composing,  function  and 
market! ng'promotion.  Up  to  $32,000 
depending  on  your  ability.  Box  8276, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  Hartford 
Advocate.  Greater  Hartford  weekly  news¬ 
paper  has  an  outstanding  opportunity  tor 
an  individual  with  2-3  years  sales  man¬ 
agement  experience  of  a  staff  of  at  least 
5.  Background  in  newspaper  best; 
media  or  agency  also  acceptable.  This 
postion  is  available  due  to  the  recent 
promotion  of  present  sales  manager. 
Sales  manager  is  responsible  for  per¬ 
sonal  sales,  attainmentof  goals  for  staff, 
coordination  of  promotions  with  produc¬ 
tion,  editorial  and  upper  management. 
Salary,  commission,  bonuses,  perks. 
Send  complete  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  Eric  Benjamin,  Advertising 
Director,  Advocate  Newspapers,  30 
Arbor  St.,  Hartford.  CT  06106.  (203) 
232-4501. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  a  dynam  ic  youth  oriented  market  d  is- 
tribution  30,000  daily  38,000  Sunday. 
Prefer  several  years  experience  in 
supervision  or  management  of  a  large  or 
medium  sized  classified  staff. 

Must  be  familiar  with  all  phases  of  clas¬ 
sified  phone  room  techniques,  which 
includes  sales  training  and  telephone 
etiquette.  Phone  room  staff  is  com¬ 
pletely  on  line  which  requires  knowledge 
of  front  end  systems  or  the 
understanding  of  the  requirements  and 
capabilities. 

Must  be  willing  to  handle  display  sales 
responsibilties  as  well  as  management 
and  initiate  special  features  pages  and 
sections.  Knowledge  of  classified  pro¬ 
motion  a  plus. 

Healthy  market  provides  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  creative  energetic  sales- 
minded  individual.  Salary  based  upon 
background  and  experience  plus  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  All  replies  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Zone  8.  EOE.  Box 
8243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  group  of  five  successful  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  urban  newsweeklies. 
Experience,  creativity  and  organization¬ 
al  skills.  Excellent  growth  position. 
Resume  and  salary  history  to  Publishers, 
Advocate  Newspapers,  30  Arbor  St., 
Hartford,  CT  06106. 


AD  DIRECTOR  for  16,000  circulation 
South  Louisiana  daily.  Staff  of  15.  $24- 
28,000.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
The  Iberian,  PO  Box  1270,  New  Iberia, 
LA  70561. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Our  current  classified  manager  will  be 
retiring  in  February  1985.  We  are  seek¬ 
ing  an  individual  to  assume  man^e- 
ment  of  our  1 1  person  department.  The 
person  selected  must  have  a  good  news¬ 
paper  advertising  background  with 
extensive  classified  experience.  The 
Midland  Reporter-Telegram  is  a  24,589 
daily,  29,795  Sunday  publication  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  dynamic  growth  area  in  West 
Texas.  Sales  and  Marketing  Manage¬ 
ment  survey  of  buying  power  ranks  Mid¬ 
land  as  the  third  fastest  growing  market. 
The  selected  candidate  will  be  part  of  a 
professional,  aggressive  management 
team  with  a  "can  do"  attitude.  We  are 
building  the  Reporter-Telegram  as  "the” 
center  for  serving  marketing  needs  in  the 
Midland  area.  Qualified  individuals 
should  send  resume  and  salaiy  require¬ 
ments  to:  Dick  Hardin,  Director  of 
Advertising,  Midland  Reporter- 
Telegram,  PO  Box  1650,  Midland,  TX 
79702, 


CO-OP  MANAGER 

Co-op  professional  needed  to  come  in 
and  enhance  our  established,  on-going 
co-op  program.  Top  notch  sales  skills, 
ability  to  work  through  people,  keen 
competitive  instincts  and  an  expert 
working  knowledge  of  co-op  are  a  must. 
Excellent  compensation  and  benefits 
package.  Join  a  winning  team  and  enjoy 
living  in  one  of  California's  most  beauti¬ 
ful  cities.  Good  opportunities  for 
advancement  with  a  growing  company. 
Send  resume  to  Personnel  Department, 
The  Sacramento  Bee,  PO  Box  15779, 
Sacramento,  C^  95852,  (916)  442- 
9481.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Chicago  area  community  newspaper 
publisher  seeks  an  experienced  manager 
who  can  lead  a  division  office.  Although 
the  emphasis  is  primarily  on  display 
sales  additional  responsibilites  include 
circulation  coordination,  classified 
input  and  general  office  management. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  strong 
interpersonal  skills  and  be  able  to  cope 
in  a  highly  competitive  market.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  plus 
health  &  life  benefits  and  profit  sharing. 
Please  send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
8271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Columbus,  Georgia  Ledger-Enquirer 
is  looking  for  a  versatile  and  career 
oriented  manager  to  maintain  our  record 
of  excellence  in  classified  advertising. 
We  seek  an  aggressive  individual  with 
strong  communications  skills  and  a  pro¬ 
ven  record  of  sales  successes  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  field.  Past  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  experience  is  desirable; 
college  degree  is  a  big  plus.  We  offer  a 
competitive  financial  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age  in  an  affordable  and  steadily  growng 
sunbelt  market  within  short  driving  dis¬ 
tance  of  Atlanta;  a  unique  family 
oriented  lifestyle  with  educational, 
cultural  and  sports  opportunities  readily 
available.  Position  offers  good  potential 
for  advancement.  Please  send  complete 
resume  and  -^lary  history  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence  to:  Ron  Davidson,  Advertising 
Director,  Ledger-Enquirer  Newspapers, 
PO  Box  711,  Columbus,  GA  31994. 

EDITOR  & 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR  for  mid-size  Zone  2  daily. 
TMC  experience  a  must.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
8259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  seeks 
sales  director  to  run  4-person  ad 
department.  Job  requires  working  with 
research  data,  building  linage  from  the 
majors  and  motivating  staff  to  fully 
develop  their  territory.  Join  management 
group  in  planning  the  future  at  a  news¬ 
paper  with  strong  tradition  of  teamwork. 
We  went  daily  and  nearly  tripled  re¬ 
venues  in  three  years;  only  high  achiev¬ 
ers  with  demonstrated  leadership  should 
apply.  Respond  ASAP  to  Lake  County 
Record-Bee,  PO  Box  848,  Lakeport,  CA 
95453. 


37  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  (free  weekly), 
800,000  circulation,  needs  seasoned 
professional,  minimum  5  years 
experience,  to  plan,  implement,  and  su¬ 
pervise  classihed  ad  program  throughout 
metropolitan  St.  Louis  to  include  recruit¬ 
ment,  phone  room,  and  classified  dis¬ 
play.  New  position  due  to  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Dynamic  opportunity!  Don’t  pass 
this  up!  Send  resume:  Suburban  Jour¬ 
nals,  Marketing  Director,  7020  Chippe¬ 
wa,  St.  Louis,  MO  63119. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
EXECUTIVE,  sales  pecentage,  national 
advertising.  Four  color  comic  inserts  for 
weekly  and  small  daily  newspapers  on 
national  scale.  Unlimited  growth  factor. 
Phone  (816)  364-2920  or  279-9315. 


Our  Advertising  Manager  is  going  on  to 
greener  pastures  within  our  newspaper 
group.  His  replacement  will:  have  the 
ability  to  conceive,  implement  and  com¬ 
plete  imaginative  sales  promotions;  real¬ 
ize  that  a  successful  campaign  is  one 
which  benefits  both  the  newspaper  and 
the  advertiser;  maintain  an  excellent  In- 
place  staff,  and  be  able  to  recruit  and 
develop  quality  people;  develop  a  high 
community  profile,  living  in  and  working 
with  an  enthusiastic  town;  be  tough 
enough  to  be  firm,  smart  enough  to  be 
diplomatic;  enjoy  a  newspaper 
environment  which  prides  itself  on  team¬ 
work;  work  closely  with  the  publisher  in 
developing  annual  expense  and  revenue 
budgets. 

If  this  interests  you,  please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Ned  Cant¬ 
well,  publisher,  Carlsbad  Current-Argus, 
PO  Box  1629,  Carlsbad,  NM  88220. 


SEEKING  an  experienced  manager  for 
our  42,500  circulation  West  Texas  AM/ 
PM  daily  newspaper.  The  successful 
candidate  will  possess  leadership  and 
training  skills  necessary  to  supervise  our 
retail  and  consumer  publications  staff  of 
12.  Management  experience  and  com¬ 
petitive  personalitya  must!  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Scott  Wnitley,  Ad 
Director,  Standard-Times,  PO  Box 
5111,  San  Angelo,  TX  76902. 


SHOPPER  group  in  Zone  5  seeks  to 
employ  person  who  will  be  able  to  contin¬ 
ue  expansion  of  company  through  sales, 
if  you  are  first-rate,  have  administrative 
aptitude  and  a  proven  record  of  success, 
plus  enthusiasm  for  reaching  the  top, 
let's  hear  from  you  with  a  Tetter  and 
resume.  Nice  salary,  excellent  com¬ 
missions,  profit-sharing,  equity  pro- 

?;ram,  fringe  benefits.  Replies  held  con- 
idential.  Write  Box  8273,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ARTIST-DESIGNER  sought  to  establish 
graphic  arts  department  serving  two 
Gannet-owned  upstate  New  York  dailies. 
Send  letter  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Jack  Marsh,  Executive  Editor,  Observer- 
Dispatch,  and  Daily  Press,  221  Oriskany 
Plaza,  Utica,  N.Y.  13501. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR;  work  with  editors 
who  hunger  for  well-designed  pages, 
who  love  graphics  that  tell  a  story.  We’re 
a  newspaper  on  the  move  in  a  growing  N. 
California  community  not  far  from  San 
Francisco.  Join  us  as  we  shoot  for  the 
top.  Salary  30,000  plus.  Jim  Hushaw, 
Managing  Editor,  Stockton  Record,  530 
E.  Market,  Stokton,  CA  95201. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  seeking 
full  time  illustrator/designer  for  a  grow¬ 
ing  editorial  art  department.  Please  send 
resume  to  Laslo  Vespremi,  SF  Examiner, 
PO  Box  7260,  SF,  CA  94103. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Experienced  circulation  manager 
needed  for  growing  35,000  circulation 
weekly  group  in  Zone  2  growth  area.  Take 
charge  person  with  daily  experience  and 
proven  ability  needed.  Must  have  solid 
dependable  background  in  all  circula¬ 
tion  areas  including  carriers,  singie  copy 
sales,  post  office  delivery,  etc.  Must 
have  strong  leadership  and  hands-  on 
ability.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  8228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Zone  1  6200  daily  in  central  Massachu¬ 
setts  needs  a  circulation  self-starter  with 
experience  in  carrier  management,  TMC 
and  computer  applications.  Ideal 
position  for  a  2  looking  to  grow  and  move 
to  a  pleasant  tourist  area  near  Boston  or  a 
1  looking  for  a  slower  pace  for  future 
growth.  Send  resume  to  Box  8205,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
For  California  ABC  daily  and  8  weekly 
newspapers  and  shoppers.  Minimum  5 
years  daily  circulation  management 
experience  and  know  ABC,  TMC, 
marketing  and  promotion.  Circulation 
operation  totally  computerized  for  sub¬ 
scriber.  non-subscriber  households.  You 
need  strong  communication  skills, 
leadership,  promotion  training  ability. 
Proved  managerial  experience  and  suc¬ 
cess  necessary.  Not  an  entry  level 
position  for  this  award  winning  organiza¬ 
tion.  Please  send  resume,  salary  history 
and  references  to  Box  8261,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
FOR  SUNBELT  DAILY 
Prize-winning  Southwest  daily  needs 
outstanding  circulation  manager.  20- 
25,000  ABC  circulation  in  growing 
affluent  suburban  community  with  high 
tech,  excellent  recreation  and  good  liv¬ 
ing. 

We  want  creative,  energetic  and 
ambitious  manager  who  is  good  organiz¬ 
er,  works  well  with  people,  knows  com¬ 
puters  and  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Must  have  at  least  five  years  managerial 
experience.  Send  complete  resume  and 
references  in  confidence  to  Box  8263, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Crew  Managers 

DON'T  SUFFER  THROUGH  ANOTHER 
FREEZING  WINTER. 

LIVE  AND  WORK  IN  SUNNY,  WARM 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

One  of  Southern  California's  most  pre- 
stigious/daily  Sunday  newspapers  is 
seeking  energetic,  experienced  crew 
managers  to  work  as  independent  con¬ 
tractors.  Qualified  candidates  must  have 
van,  good  driving  record,  initiative,  and 
be  a  team  player.  Experience  working 
with  youth  and  sales  background  help¬ 
ful. 

Call  Bill  Smith,  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram  at  (213)  435-1 161,  Ext.  216. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  direct 
sales  and  marketing  for  two  6-day  dail¬ 
ies,  3  weeklies,  3  shoppers  and  a  TMC 
(totaling  113,000  circulation)  in  Zone 
5.  Ideal  person  has  solid  know-how,  can 
build  paid  coverage,  plus  direct  and 
coordinate  sometimes  conf  lictng  aims  of 
publications.  Grow  with  national,  pri¬ 
vately  owned  print  company.  Send 
resume  to  David  Lewif,  Publisher,  The 
Daily  Democrat,  PO  Box  160,  Ft.  Madi¬ 
son,  Iowa  52627. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  7,000 
daily  in  Zone  2.  Must  be  experienced, 
able  to  lead  a  well  organized 
department.  Most  needed;  selling/ 
promotion  orientation.  Salary  plus 
incentives  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  requirements 
to  Box  8292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  circulation 
manager  for  Bradenton  Shopping  Guide 
and  Weekender  newspaper.  Live  in  365 
days  of  exhilarating  Florida  sunshine. 
We  need  a  fully  qualified  circulation 
manager  experienced  in  dealing  with 
multiple  motor  routes,  zones  and  TMC 
products.  Competitive  salary,  based  on 
experience.  Auto  allowance,  company 
benefits.  Call  Niki  Richards,  Westminis¬ 
ter  Publications,  Bradenton,  FL  (813) 
748-4140.  EOE/M/F. 


EDITORIAL 


AREA  REPORTER  to  coordinate  corre¬ 
spondent's  articles  from  surrounding 
communities  as  well  as  write  features. 
Must  be  strong  in  desk  work  and  be  able 
to  use  camera.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Freeport  Journal-Standard,  27  South 
State  Ave.,  Freeport,  IL  61032. 


ARTIST/GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR  artist 
sought  by  mid-western  100,000  plus 
daily  to  help  develop  more  attractive 
design  and  meet  graphics  demands  of 
the  I980’s.  This  is  a  new  position  and 
will  report  to  the  managing  editor.  Some 
experience  desirable,  but  not  necessary. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  samples  of  your 
work  to  Personnel  Manager,  South  Bend 
Tribune,  225  West  Colfax,  South  Bend, 
IN  46626. 


AGGRESSIVE  do  it  all  reporter/editor 
needed  for  weekly  newspaper.  Must  be 
accurate  and  capable  of  handling  a  large 
volume  of  copy.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  requirements  to  Tribune,  PO  Box 
111,  Union,  MO  63084. 


EDITOR-WRITER.  Washington-based 
water  transportation  association  needs 
speech  writer-newsletter  editor. 
Experience  in  editorial  or  political 
analysis  desirable.  Box  8290,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  for  suburban  Bos¬ 
ton  group  of  community  weeklies  which 
have  a  conservative  oriented  editorial 
page  and  are  used  to  producing  high 
quality  award  winners.  Full  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  10  member  staff  and  budget. 
Design  and  layout  experience  helpful. 
Top  pay  for  right  person.  Send  complete 
resume  and  three  references  to  Box 
8287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Copy  editor  wanted  to  join  desk  of  mid¬ 
town  press  relations  news  wire  service. 
Must  have  strong  copy  editing,  typing 
skills,  excellent  phone  manners.  Two 
years  experience  at  daily  newspaper, 
wire  service  or  major  weekly  trade 
publication  r^uired.  Financial  back¬ 
ground,  public  relations  experience, 
computer  knowledge  a  plus.  Day  work, 
excellent  benefits,  salary  negotiable. 
Respond  with  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Box  8289,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

FEATURES  EDITOR  needed  for 
100,000  plus  AM  in  a  competitive 
northern  California  market.  Applicants 
must  have  management  skills  as  well  as 
a  creative  drive  to  handle  staff  of  1 5.  We 
need  a  highly  motivated  self-starter  who 
communicates  and  interacts  well  with 
entire  editorial  department.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department,  The  Sacramento 
Union,  301  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento, 
CA  95812. 

COPY  EDITOR  -  Solid  grammatical, 
headline  writing,  and  layout  skills. 
55,000  PM  daily.  Send  resme  and 
examples  of  work  to  Saul  Shapiro,  Exec¬ 
utive  Editor,  Waterloo  Courier,  PO  Box 
540,  Waterloo.  lA  50704. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News  seeks  a  top- 
notch  business  reporter  to  cover  banking 
and  other  local  topics.  Applicants  must 
have  at  least  five  years  in  business  repor¬ 
ting;  an  ability  to  build  sources  and 
break  stones;  and  a  disdain  for  tradition¬ 
al  (read  that  boring)  business  pages. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  to  Carole 
Carmichael,  Business  Editor.  Daily 
News,  400  N.  Broad  St.,  Box  7788,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  PA  19101. 

GROWING  ALASKAN  NEWSPAPER 
needs  seasoned  editor.  The  Kodiak  Daily 
Mirror  is  a  tab-size,  3,000  circulation 
daily  which  serves  Kodiak  Island  and  its 
villages.  It  also  serves  the  United  State’s 
Coast  Guard  base  and  Alaska's  largest 
commercial  fishing  fleet.  Great  oppoHu- 
nity  for  adventurous,  community- 
minded  person  who  can  write,  edit  and 
direct  three  reporters.  VJe  have  fish, 
bear,  everything.  Will  hold  out  for  best 
applicant  until  Jan.  16.  Contact  Nancy 
Freeman,  publisher,  Kodiak  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror,  216  W.  Rezanof,  Kodiak,  AK 
99615. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SPECIALST 
regional  milk  marketing  cooperative. 
D^ree  in  journalism  or  communications 
with  3-5  years  experience  with  daily 
newspaper  or  magazine  as  working  com¬ 
municator.  Good  verbal,  writing  and 
black  and  white  and  color  photo  skills 
essential.  Knowledge  of  electronic 
media  and  AV  techniques  helpful.  Free 
to  travel.  Work  with  all  levels  of  manage¬ 
ment  in  corporate  atmosphere.  Resume, 
clips  and  salary  history  required  by 
Decemberl5,1984.  Send  to;  Com¬ 
munications/Personnel  Dept.,  10140 
Linn  Station  Rd,  Louisville  KY  40223. 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write;  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 

IF  YOU  ARE  READY  to  run  news 
operation  of  quality  small  daily  in  Great 
Plains  community  of  20,000  this  is  your 
opportunity.  You  will  be  No.  2  newsper¬ 
son  behind  senior  editor  on  staff  of  14. 
Local/regional  emphasis,  lots  of  color, 
modern,  well-equipped  plant.  Respect¬ 
ed,  6  day  morning  daily.  Good  pay  and 
benefits,  write  Box  8251,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  flair  for  feature  lay¬ 
out.  Lots  of  room  for  creativity,  mixed 
with  Tuesday  through  Saturday  rim 
routine.  Call  Louise  Meade,  Assistant 
News  Editor,  Ogden  Standard-Examiner 
(801)  394-7711  extension  214 
between  1  and  4  pm. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Arizona  Republic  seeks  experienced 
copy  editor.  Try  out  required.  Send 
resume,  with  references  to  Clair  Cobb, 
News  Editor,  Arizona  Republic,  Box 
1950,  Phoenix.  AZ  85001. 

LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  for  small  daily  in  an 
interesting  area.  Looking  for  someone 
creative  and  energetic  to  grow  with  us. 
Apply  to  Chris  Ledbetter.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  News,  PO  Box  580,  Boca  Raton, 
FL  33432. 

CITY  EDITOR;  Medium  sized  North 
(^larolina  daily  seeks  person  to  supervise 
staff  of  eight  reporters,  edit  local  copy 
daily  and  oversee  news  operations  on 
alternating  weekends.  Must  be  oriented 
towards  strong  and  aggressive  local  news 
coverage,  have  layout,  editing  and 
reporting  experience.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Bill  Williams,  Editor,  The  Gasto¬ 
nia  Gazette,  PO  Box  1 538,  Gastonia,  NC 
28053. 

LATIN  AMERICAN/CARIBBEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

We  are  seeking  a  correspondent  to  fill  a 
growing  need  for  coverage  in  Central 
America,  the  Caribbean  and  points 
south.  Must  have  a  minimum  of  five 
years  reporting  experience,  business, 
politcal  and  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  region,  speak  fiuent  Spanish  (French 
also  helpful)  and  be  able  to  travel 
extensively.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  John  Chace,  National  Editor, 
News  and  Sun-Sentinel,  101  North  New 
River  Drive  E.,  Ft.  Lauderdale  FL 
33302.  No  phone  calls  please. 

COPY  EDITORS  good  copy  copy  editors 
are  hard  to  find.  We’re  a  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  afternoon  daily  seeking  news  sports 
copy  editors,  preferably  with  major  daily 
experience.  Must  be  a  solid  speller  and 
grammarian  and  have  excellent  headline 
and  layout  skills.  Proficiency  with  VDTs 
an  absolute  must.  If  you're  good,  fast, 
skilled,  and  willing  to  accept  an 
excellent  salary  and  benefits  package, 
send  a  confidential  resume  to;  Pamela 
S.  Krivda,  Department  of  Employee  & 
Labor  Relations,  The  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  34  S.  3rd  St.,  Columbus,  OH 
43216.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

ENERGY  REPORTER 

The  Anchorage  Times,  a  growing  PM 
paper  in  a  competitive  newspaper  town. 
IS  looking  for  an  experienced  reporter  to 
cover  energy  in  the  nation  s  most 
exciting  energy  state.  We  need  an 
aggressive,  self-starter  who  can  write  the 
hard  news  stories  about  the  oil  industries 
and  the  issues  affecting  it,  plus  lend  a 
soft  touch  for  features  on  the  people  and 
places  of  the  Artie.  Also  included  in  the 
beat  is  Alaska's  mining  industry, 
hydroelectric  development  issues  and 
efforts  to  develop  Alaska's  alternative 
energy  sources.  Send  resume,  clips,  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  The  Anchorage  Times,  PO 
Box  40,  Anchorage  AK  99510,  attn;  Bill 
King,  Personnel  Manager. 

OPENING  FOR  EDITOR  -Catholic 
Diocesan  Newspaper.  Job  description 
available.  Resume  Requested.  Write; 
SEARCH  COMMITTEE,  PO  Box  191, 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS  62705. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  6  day  morning dai- 
ly.  You'd  be  a  one  man  photo 
department. Send  resume,  clips  or  sam¬ 
ples  to  George  Wright,  News  Editor,  The 
Telegraph,  PO  Box  370,  North  P'atte, 
NE  69103. 

BUSINESS  WRITER/EDITOR  award 
winning  daily  seeking  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  writer  able  to  expand  with  the  paper 
into  Sunday  publication,  complete  with 
weekly  business  section.  Minimum  one 
years  experience  in  business  writing 
preferred,  but  will  consider  applicants 
with  outstanding  credentials  in  other 
areas  of  reporting.  Layout  and  graphics 
experience  a  plus.  Send  resumes,  clips 
and  salary  requirements  to;  Jim  Hof¬ 
mann,  Managing  Editor,  Longmont  Daily 
Times-Call,  PO  Box  299,  Longmont.  CO 
80501.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
MARKETING 


HELP  WANTED 
MARKETING 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Arizona  6  day 
daily.  Strong  on  layout,  design,  copy 
editing  and  headline  writing.  Editing 
experience  essential.  Front  end  system. 
Must  have  demonstrated  ability  to 
direct,  motivate.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability,  experience.  Fast-growing 
Arizona  community.  Excellent  opportu¬ 
nity.  Send  full  resume.  Donovan  M. 
Kramer  Sr.  Publisher,  Casa  Grande  Dis¬ 
patch,  PO  Box  639,  Casa  Grande  AZ 
85222. 


EDITOR  for  6-day  7000-daily  in  Zone  5. 
Opportunity  for  person  with  some  news¬ 
room  management  experience  to  make 
good  product  and  staff  of  6  better.  We 
need  innovative,  people  and  goal 
oriented  person  who  believes  in  local 
news  emphasis  and  wants  to  grow  with 
non-public  newspaper  company.  Send 
resume  to  Box  8279,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-Our  chain  needs  an  all  around  I 
journalist.  Good  news  judgement,  head- : 
lines,  editing,  layout,  newsroom  | 
direction  for  10,000  daily.  Resume,  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Editor,  The  Telegraph,  84 1 
N.  State  St.,  Painesville,  OH  44077.  | 


COPY  EDITOR  news  desk  copy  editor  j 
needed  for  100,000  circulation  AM-PM  i 
daily.  3-4  years  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume  to  Lee  Spaulding,  Assis- 1 
tant  Managing  Editor  for  News,  Gazette  I 
Telegraph,  30  Prospect  Street,  Colorado  i 
Springs,  CO  80901.  I 


WE'RE  GROWING 

Mid-South  daily  in  midst  of  economic 
boom  needs  two  reporters-one  business 
writer  and  one  for  general  assignment. 
Our  sports  desk  needs  another  reporter, 
too.  Will  consider  entry  level  applicant  i 
for  all  three  positons.  Send  resume,  clips  ' 
and  salary  history  to  Box  8256,  Editor  &  i 
Publiser.  ' 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  the  Dai-  i 
ly  World  in  Helena,  Arkansas  experience  ; 
required  to  run  six  day  per  week  daily  i 
with  staff  of  four.  Award  winning  ways 
expected  to  continue.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Tommy  Wilson, 
General  Manager,  PO  Box  340,  Helena, 
AR  72342. 


MIDWEST  PM  DAILY  seeks  executive 
editor  strong  in  management  and  edit-  i 
ing.  20,000  plus  circulation.  Excellent 
salary,  benefits.  If  interested  send  I 
resume  to  Box  8258,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  award-winning4, 000  , 
circulation  semi-weekly  in  Zone  3  growth 
area.  Box  8222,  Editor  &  Pulisher.  I 


NIE  CONSULTANT 
Metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone  3  has ; 
opening  for  Newspaper  In  Education  | 
consultant.  Should  have  some  teaching ; 
experience  as  well  as  NIE.  Opportunity! 
for  advancement.  Guild  covered.  Boxl 
8249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  6000  afternoon  daily  1 
in  Zone  7.  Heads  staff  of  four.  All ' 
benefits.  Liberal  salary  for  experience.  i 
No  hurry  to  fill  position.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  8269,  Editor  & ! 
Publisher.  i 


NEWS  REPORTER 
Excellent  full-time  opportunity  with  aj 
leading  twice-weekly  Chicago  suburban 
newspaper  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter.  Successful  candidate  will  have  | 
a  degree  in  Journalism  and  one  to  two; 
years  of  news  writing  experience. ' 
Excellent  salary  and  employee  benefits.  | 
Please  send  resume  and  clips  to  John! 
Collins,  STAR  PUBLICATIONS,  1526| 
Otto  Boulevard,  Chicago  Heights,  llli-| 
nois  60411.  I 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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MANAGING  EDITOR 
Versatile  and  experienced  managing  wri¬ 
ter/editor  for  Sunday  magazine.  We’re 
looking  for  an  enthusiastic  journalist 
whose  story  sense  will  be  valued  highly 
within  the  features  department.  Send 
resume  and  three  clips  to  Ken  Doctor, 
Daily  Camera,  Box  591,  Boulder  CO 
80306. 


REPORTER 

Small  Ohio  daily  seeking  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  and  feature  writer.  Must 
be  able  to  use  a  camera.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Bette  Snyder,  Daily  Chief- 
Union,  PO  Box  180,  Upper  Sandusky, 
OH  43351. 


RELIGION  REPORTER:  We  take  religion 
reporting  as  seriously  as  city  hall  cover¬ 
age,  and  we're  looking  for  a  reporter  who 
will  do  the  same.  Some  of  our  hardest- 
edged  Page  1  stories  come  off  the  relig¬ 
ion  beat.  We’re  not  looking  for  a  religion 
services  listings  clerk  or  someone  to  pro¬ 
selytize.  We  want  an  aggressive  pro¬ 
fessional  reporter  who  can  see  the  poten¬ 
tial  in  the  beat  and  tap  it  for  the  out¬ 
standing  journalism  that’s  there  for  the 
taking.  Our  last  two  religion  reporters 
have  been  promoted  to  assistant  city 
editor.  We’re  an  evening  paper  of  more 
than  100,000  circulation  (and  growing) 
with  a  Sunday  paper  approaching 
250,000.  If  you  have  clips  you’re  proud 
of  and  some  background  in  religion,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you.  Send  your  cre¬ 
dentials  to  Timothy  D.  Bunn,  Managing 
Editor,  Tne  Herald-Journal,  PO  Box 
4915,  Syracuse,  NY  13221. 


SPORTS  WRITER:  must  have  layout 
experience  and  be  able  to  cover  a  variety 
of  sports.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to 
Freeport  Journal-Standard,  27  South 

State  Ave.,  Freeport,  IL  61032. _ 

SENIOR  EDITOR  to  write  features  and 
supervise  writers  for  major  FL  newsletter 
publisher.  Need  financial  pro  with  heavy 
investment,  tax  or  real  estate 
experience.  Resume,  three  clips  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Mark  Nestman, 
Newsletter  Management  Corp.,  10076 
Boca  Entrada  Blvd.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33428. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Should  sports  copy  and  news  copy  be 
edited  differently?  If  you  think  not,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you.  If  you  have  an  eye 
for  layout  and  graphics  and  the  ability  to 
make  every  word  of  a  story  count,  and  a 
minimum  of  3  years  daily  experience, 
send  resume,  clips,  tearsheels  to  Al 
Vieira,  Executive  Sports  Editor,  Capital 
Newspapers,  Box  15000,  Albany,  NY 
12212. 


SPORTS  WRITER  immediate  opening 
for  bright,  energetic  reporter  on  staff  of 
state  capital  daily.  Must  be  a  good  writer 
and  eager  to  learn.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Tom  Connelly,  Sports  Editor, 
Concord  Monitor,  3  North  State  St. ,  Con¬ 
cord,  NH  03301. 


THE  GLOBE-GAZETTE  of  Mason  City, 
lA,  a  23,000  Mon-Sat  AM,  is  expanding 
its  staff  for  a  Sunday  edition  scheduled 
early  in  1985.  Positions  open  include 
general  assignment  reporter,  sports 
reporter,  and  copy  editor.  Col  lege  degree 
and  one  year  previous  daily  newspaper 
experience  or  equivalent  required. 
Candidates  must  provide  own  car  and 
demonstrate  typing  proficiency.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume,  and  clip 
samples  to  W.M.  Brissee,  Editor,  Globe- 
Gazette.  Box  271,  Mason  City,  I A 
50401.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


THE  ONLY  NATIONAL  Jewish  weekly 
publication,  a  tabloid,  is  adding  to  its 
news  staff.  Rewriting,  reporting,  some 
copy  editing.  Reply  to  the  Jewish  Post 
and  Opinion,  PO  Box  449097, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46202. 


Product  Managers 

SYSTEM  INTEGRATORS,  INC,,  a  world  leader  in 
designing  computer  systems  for  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry,  is  seeking  candidates  for  several  key 
positions  for  our  expanding  Marketing  Department.  All 
positions  are  based  in  Sacramento,  California  and  offer 
exciting  challenge. 

Individuals  will  help  chart  the  future  growth  of  the  fastest 
growing  company  in  the  industry  by  managing  new 
advanced  product  lines.  Must  have  a  minimum  of  three 
years  publishing  systems/marketing  experience  with  an 
educational  background  in  marketing  or  journalism. 
Advanced  degree  preferred. 

We  offer  a  complete  benefit  package  including  ESOP, 
Stock  Purchase  Plan  and  excellent  salary  to  qualified 
candidates.  Please  respond  by  resume  with  salary  history 
and  requirement  to: 

System  Integrators,  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  13626  /  Sacramento,  CA  95853 

(916)  929-9481 

ATTN:  Personnel  EP/12-1 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer 


EDITORIAL 


FREELANCE 


'  UNIQUE  NEWS  TEAM  producing  after-  j 
'  noon  dailies  in  two  attractive  communit- 1 
ies  in  Great  Lakes  vacationland  needs 
I  three  more  professionals:  I 

I  NEWS  EDITOR  to  supervise  and  edit' 
■  reporting  staff;  editing  and  layout! 
;  experience,  management  potential.  j 

I  LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  to  put  together! 
creative,  community-oriented  section  I 
from  square  one;  editing  and  layout 
experience.  | 

REPORTER  to  learn  several  beats,  then 
take  over  one  of  them;  minimum  one 
year  daily  or  weekly  cumulative 
experience. 

Positions  to  be  filled  January  1.  Letter, 
clips,  tearsheets  to  Mark  Holthaus,  Fre¬ 
mont  News-Messenger,  1700  Cedar  St, 
Fremont,  Ohio  43420,  A  Gannett  News- 
I  paper.  No  calls,  please. 


WANTED:AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  TO 
COVER  RELIGION  full-time  in  a  South¬ 
ern  market  where  religion  is  serious 
I  news.  The  successful  applicant  will 
I  understand  how  to  make  the  beat  rele- 
i  vant  to  the  non-church  goer,  while  dis- 
I  playing  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
I  issues  facing  believers  today.  Clearly 
I  written,  compelling  clips  are  probably 
I  the  key  to  getting  the  job.  Box  8165, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


GOOD  RATES  for  experienced  business 
writers  throughout  U.S.  Send  ONE  sam¬ 
ple  and  resume  to  Box  8229,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  FIELD  SERVICE 
Graphic  Management  Associates  lnc.,h- 
as  immediate  opening  for  a  qualified 
field  service  representative  responsible 
tor  installation  of  mailroom  systems  and 
training  of  personnel.  Growth  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Graphic  Ma nagement  Assoc iates  I nc . , 
11  Main  Street,  Southboro,  MA  01772, 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  in  a  progressive 
zone  9  newspaper.  Several  years  of 
supervisory/management  experience 
necessary.  Candidates  must  be  strong  on 
administrative  skills,  planning,  and 
communication.  Quality  control  and  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  skills  are  a  must. 

We  have  an  excellent  salary  and  benefit 
package,  including  an  MBO  program. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  8270,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SALES 


TELEMARKETING/ClASSIFliD  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Fayetteville  Observer  &  Times  is  seeking  a  telemarketing  sales 
manager  to  supervise  a  staff  of  8  in  the  classified  telephone  sales 
department  and  to  help  set  up  and  supervise  a  retail  telemarketing 
department.  The  individual  we  seek  must  be  self-motivated  with  a 
proven  record  of  sales  success.  We  prefer  telephone  sales  experience  to 
be  in  his/her  background.  People  skills  are  a  neccessity.  If  you  believe 
you  would  be  an  asset  to  a  forward-thinking,  aggressive, 
independent  newspaper  contact  us.  We  offer  excellent  pay  and 
benefits  to  the  right  individual.  Send  letter  and  resume  to;  John 
Holmes,  Personnel  Director,  Fayetteville  Publishing  Company,  PO  Box 
849,  Fayetteville  NC  28302. 

(919)  323-4848 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  1,  1984 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


SALES 


SALES 


KING  FEATURES 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 


KING  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  seeks  an  aggressive,  self-starting 
sales  representative  for  its  eleven-state  NORTHEAST  territory. 
The  ideal  candidate  should  have  two  to  five  years  of 
demonstrably  successful  sales  experience  in  newspaper  or  re¬ 
lated  media. 

Responsibilities  will  include  new  business  development  and 
direct  supervision  of  all  territorial  accounts.  Significant  travel 
will  be  required  to  develop  market  potential. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience.  We  offer  excellent  sal¬ 
ary,  commission  and  benefits  package. 

Qualified  candidates  are  asked  to  send  their  resume,  including 
salary  history  and  requirements,  in  confidence  to: 

Lawrence  T.  Olsen 
Director  of  Marketing  &  Sales 
King  Features  Syndicate 
235  East  45th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017  _ > 


ADVERTISING  SALES 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Eleven  year  exclusive  state  wide  Florida 
publication  needs  a  sales  director  want¬ 
ing  excellent  income  plus  longevity- 
undescribeable  growth.  Must  be  fully 
versed  in  institutional  sales.  Resume  to 
Personnel  Director,  417  8th  Street 
West,  Bradenton,  FL  33505. 


ONE  (1)  mailroom  equipment  salesman 
with  newspaper  mechanical  experience 
desirable  but  not  essential.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  8291, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION/PUBLIC  RELATIONS/ 
SALES 

Exciting  opportunity  for  grovV  i-oriented 
manager.  Send  resume.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able.  Zone  9.  Box  8275,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POSITIONS 
I  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


FORMER  REPORTER  GETTING  MBA  in 
May.  Seek  position  in  newspaper  or  com¬ 
munications  firm.  D.F.  Stone,  2605B, 
Pecan  Ridge,  Bryan,  TX  77802. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

SMALL  DAILY,  Circulation  Manager 
desires  change,  25  years  experience. 
Box  8281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


FINANCIAL,  BUSINESS  writing  editing 
pro  seeks  Job  in  editorial  or  PR.  Will  go 
anywhere  for  right  job.  Recently  returned 
from  Middle  East  covering  high  tech. 
Box  8246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
We  are  looking  for  a  dynamic  individual 
who  can  motivate  people  and  meet 
deadlines  to  manage  cur  composing 
room.  Latest  state-of-the-art  equipment. 
Located  in  the  South.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Box 
8240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WORKING  COMPOS¬ 
ING  ROOM  FOREMAN  must  possess  all 
around  composing  room  expertise;  well 
versed  in  copy  flow  patterns  and  produc¬ 
tion  systems,  able  to  take  charge  and 
monitor  complete  operation.  Contact 
Arnold  L.  McDonald.  Publisher,  Tri¬ 
bune-Star,  PO  Box  194,  Terre  Haute,  IN 
47808.  (812)  231-4252. 


HARD  NEWS  REPORTER,  nominated 
for  Pulitzer  in  1983,  seeks  job  on  mid- 
to-large  daily  in  Zone  9,  7,  or  5.  Now 
working  on  160,000  am  daily  in  com¬ 
petitive  market.  S.  Carolina  J-School 
grad,  with  2  '/i  years  experience  on  dail¬ 
ies.  Solid  background  in  environmental 
and  general  assignment  reporting.  Box 
8282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  am  a  J-School  grad,  who  will  get  my  law 
degree  in  May.  I  have  professional 
reporting  experience  and  am  looking  for 
a  courts  or  politics  beat  with  a  Zone  5 
daily.  Resume,  clips,  references  avail- 
able.  Box  8266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  M.S.  J-SCHOOL  GRAD  with  2 
years  weekly  experience  as  a  reporter 
and  editor.  One  year  part-time 
experience  on  dailies;  hard  news  and  fe¬ 
atures.  Good  clips.  Looking  for  challeng¬ 
ing  hard  news  or  feature  beat  on  metro 
daily.  Call  John  Spagnoli  (516)  295- 
5908. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Major  metropolitan  paper  is  seeking  an 
experienced  production  manager  to 
manage  the  production  departments 
including,  prepress,  pressroom  and  pro¬ 
duction  mailroom.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  production  manage¬ 
ment  experience  with  a  daily  newspaper. 
College  degree  in  engineering,  business, 
or  prrauction  management  is  preferred. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 
Send  resume  to  The  Sacramento  Bee, 
Personnel  Department,  PO  Box  15779, 
Sacramento,  CA  95852.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with  5  years 
experience  on  40,000  suburban  daily 
and  Sunday  looking  to  move  up  to  new 
challenge  in  sports  or  news.  Proficient  in 
layout,  writing  and  editing.  Box  8265, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR  of  proven  high  stan¬ 
dard  seeks  position  with  career  potential 
on  quality,  professional  daily.  Hard 
worker.exceptional  performer  who  can 
make  a  difference.  Six  years'  wire  and 
daily  experience.  Prefer  East,  South  or 
West  Coast  areas.  Good  references.  Box 
8286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED  POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PUBLISHER  OR 
EDITOR.  Attorney-journalist  with 
experience  in  management,  media  law, 
editing  and  copy  desk  seeks  position 
with  growth  potential  in  aggressive  daily. 
Box  8278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  SPORTSWRITER  seeks 
to  lose  small-town  stigma.  Versatile  with 
quality  clips,  can  also  work  inside.  Good 
team  player.  Family  man.  Will  relocate 
any  zone.  Box  8197,  Editor  &  w4 
lisher. 

BASEBALL  BEAT  WRITER-World  Series 
experience.  Sports  reporter  7  years. 
Non-partisan  baseball  nut  with  sidebar 
flair.  Single;  looking  for  major  league 
beat,  career  base.  Outstanding  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  8285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NO-NONSENSE  features  editor  with 
many  years  on  large  dailies  wants  to  run 
magazine,  feature  sections  or 
department.  Broad  experience.  Prefer 
big  city.  Box  8225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PICTURE  EDITOR  -  Seeking  creative 
position  in  photo  department.  150 
photographers  available.  National 
magazine  experience.  (312)  869-9336. 

COPY  EDITOR-Six  year  veteran  of  Free¬ 
lance  Writer’s  market  wants  to  be  the 
new  man  on  your  50,000  plus  daily’s 
desk.  Have  covered  local  issues,  poli¬ 
tics,  education  and  people  for  USA 
TODAY,  Washington  Post.  Wants  to 
establish  full-time  career  on  daily.  All 
Zones  are  welcome.  Box  8211,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  j 

FREELANCE 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENT:  Reporter 
-  feature  writer  for  Chicago  dailies  avail¬ 
able  for  part-time  contract  or  freelance 
work.  PO  Box  48922,  Chicago,  IL 
60648.  (312)  967-7666. 

EDITOR.  1  love  small  newspapers,  com-j 
munity  development,  sailing,  seacoasts.  i 
1  can  help  you  be  competitive,  profit¬ 
able.  My  small  daily's  circulation 
increased  42%  in  seven  years,  while 
earning  two  dozen  awards.  I've  got  20 
years  to  devote  to  a  good  owner.  Box 
8221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UBRARY 

LIBRARY/PHOTO  RESEARCHER  23 
years  experience  with  news  agency.  Call 
John  Pfalzer  Jr.  (516)  221-6426.  Zone 
2. 

ENTERTAINMENT/BOOK  CRITIC-  4 
years  movie,  theater  beat,  14  years  book 
critic  major  dailies;  also  TV,  art.j 
restaurants.  Excellent  writer,  magazine 
and  editing  experience;  seeks  full  time 
reviewing  job  in  ‘85,  Zones  5,  7,  8, 
Canada.  Box  8274,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

DEPENDABLE  AND  CREATIVE  photo¬ 
journalist  looking  for  a  position  with  a 
good  paper.  1  have  experience  picture 
edititig  and  with  using  an  Atex  VDT  sys¬ 
tem  .  (Currently  worki  ng  under  contract  as 
a  photographer  and  picture  editor  at  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  until  January. 
Ron  Bell,  (502)  582-4604  or  (703) 
860-2760. 2122ThomasviewRd.,  Res- 
ton,  VA  22091. 

EXPERIENCED  POP  MUSIC  WRITER 
seeks  full-time  position.  My  skills 
include  news  and  feature  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  layout,  and  photography.  Karl  Byrn 
(602)  968-5593. 

EXPERIENCED  MAGAZINE  EDTIOR- 
age  31,  doing  it  all--story 
development, writing,  editing,  pro¬ 
duction-seeking  position  with  business/ 
finance,  city  or  statewide  magazine. 
Zones  1,  2,  3,  or  eastern  Zone  5.  Box 
8272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  and  more  aggressive 
than  five  photographers.  1  have  trained 
and  dedicated  myself  to  "being  on  the 
scene.”  1  never  miss!  When  it  happens. 
I’m  there.  If  you  need  me  at  2am— I’m 
there— that’s  my  job.  No  questions 
asked.  1  am  a  street  photographer  when 
things  break  fast  and  a  professional  jour¬ 
nalist,  warm  and  sensitive  with  a  creative 
eye  for  those  special  assignments.  9 
years  experience-published  in  News¬ 
week.  Us  magazine  and  others.  Will  relo¬ 
cate  anywhere  (almost)  with  medium  to 
large  daily.  Call  (401)  943-1667. 

FIRST  CLASS  REPORTER,  28,  J-School 
grad,  5  years  experience  at  progressive 
Southwest  Business  and  legal  weekly 
seeks  daily  or  magazine  experience  in 
Zone  8  or  9.  Good  clips,  references. 
Eager  to  relocate.  Box  7967,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
seeks  responsible  No.  1  or  2  slot 
medium  daily  or  large  weekly.  Excellent 
track  record  as  GM  and  sales  manager. 
Age  45,  MBA,  available  30  days.  Box 
8284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  STATE  POY,  former  weekly  owner/ 

1  publisher,  seeks  shooting/editing/ 

1  managing  position(s).  Prefer  Zones  1,  2, 
3.  Dave  Breen,  210  N.  Vine.  Plainfied, 

1  IN  46168.  (317)  839-5436. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Why  travel  sections  are  dull 


By  Paul  J.  C.  Friedlander 

The  headline  atop  page  19  of  the 
August  25,  1984,  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  said:  “Airline  exec  says 
travel  sections  need  improvement.” 

The  speaker  was  vice  president  for 
advertising  and  promotion  of  United 
Airlines;  his  audience  was  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Executives  in  con¬ 
ference  in  Hawaii. 

If  newspaper  executives,  from 
advertising  men  to  editors,  needed 
John  Ruhaak  of  United  to  tell  them 
their  travel  sections  were  not  attract¬ 
ing  advertisers  because  they  were 
not,  in  the  first  place,  attracting  read¬ 
ers,  shame  on  all  newspaper  so-called 
executives. 

All  any  of  them  had  to  do  was  to 
pick  up  his  own  and  anyone  else’s 
Sunday  travel  section  any  week  of  the 
year  and  try  to  read  with  any  sense  of 
excitement,  enthusiasm  or,  God  for¬ 
bid,  absorbing,  pertinent  information. 

lf,as  Mr.  Ruhaak  said,  and  1  have 
every  reason  to  believe  his  statistics 
err  on  the  high  side,  “only  55%  of 
newspaper  readers  read  any  of  the 
travel  section,”  there  must  be  a 
reason.  As  an  old-time  editor  and 
newspaper  reader,  I  can  offer  one 
simple  reason:  Most  travel  sections 
are  dull,  uninteresting,  uninspired. 

Most  travel  sections  are  today  all- 


As  an  old-time  editor 
and  newspaper  reader,  I 
can  offer  one  simple 
reason:  Most  travel 
sections  are  dull, 
uninteresting,  uninspired. 


fired  bent  on  becoming  magazines 
with  highly  personalized  “I  was 
there,  Charlie”  type  of  pieces,  which 
are  less  travel  articles  than  they  are 
ego  trips  and  a  fast  easy  buck  for  name 
writers  who  turn  these  pieces  out  with 
the  left  hand. 

Result:  They  put  their  few  readers 
quickly  to  sleep,  and,  as  Mr.  Ruhaak 
knows,  a  sleeping  reader  cannot  look 
at  the  advertisements  on  the  page  fac¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner's  win- 


(Friedlander  was  travel  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  from  1946  to  1970.) 


dy  account  of  her  visit  five  years  ago 
with  Lady  Windermere  and  her  fan  in 
Southwest  Inglenook,  500  hard  miles 
by  Rolls-Royce  north  of  the  Queen’s 
and  Lady  Di’s  summer  place. 

In  my  many  years  as  a  travel  editor, 
my  worry  was  not  how  to  get  readers 
to  read  the  advertisements;  my  worry 
was  how  to  make  the  readers  read  the 


As  a  travel  editor  it  was 
never  my  job  to  seil 
advertising;  my  job  was 
to  seli  the  newspaper’s 
readers  on  the  editorial 
content  for  which  I  was 
responsible.  And  that,  it 
seems,  is  precisely  what 
so  many  travel  sections 
today  are  not  doing. 


editorial  columns  of  my  section. 

All  newspaper  executives  ought  to 
know  that  if  their  editors  can  make 
their  editorial  columns  so  interesting 
and  exciting  that  the  readers  can  not 
afford  to  pass  those  sections  by,  then 
the  advertisers  therein  will  get  all  the 
reward  they  are  entitled  to  —  reader 
exposure. 

As  a  travel  editor  it  was  never  my 
job  to  sell  advertising;  my  job  was  to 
sell  the  newspaper’s  readers  on  the 
editorial  content  for  which  1  was 
responsible.  And  that,  it  seems,  is 
precisely  what  so  many  travel  sec¬ 
tions  today  are  not  doing. 

When  you  study  travel  sections  for 
their  editorial  content,  that  speech  to 
the  INAME  bunch  makes 
extraordinary  sense. 

Where  is  the  legitimate  news  about 
travel,  about  developments  in  equip¬ 
ment  and  service  for  the  airlines,  the 
railroads,  shipping  and  for  the  high¬ 
way  traveler?  Not  to  be  found  in  the 
travel  sections. 

If  the  reader  is  very  lucky,  he/she 
may  find  some  such  abbreviated 
items  tucked  away  in  the  business 
news  sections,  if  he  reads  the  business 
section.  When  the  reader  searches  the 
travel  section  for  hard  travel  news, 
there  is  precious  little  there. 

I  can  think  of  two  reasons  for  this, 
neither  of  them  good  reasons. 

First,  the  travel  editor  is  too  lazy  to 
do  the  work  required  to  keep  up-to- 


date  on  travel  news  developments 
and  hustle  them  into  his  pre-dated 
section.  This  takes  effort,  advance 
thinking  and  planning,  anticipation  of 
trends  and,  above  all  else,  means 
much  hard  work. 

Item:  The  travel  editor  of  a  major 
newspaper  explained  they  could  not 
take  on  a  topical  piece  that  had  to  run 
within  two  weeks  because  it  took 
them  (the  art  director,  page  designer 
and  apparently  a  committee  of  edi¬ 
tors)  about  a  month  or  more  to  move  a 
manuscript  from  the  incoming  mail 
basket  into  a  page  proof. 

Another  editor  of  another  major 
newspaper  told  me  at  his  shop  the 
time  lag  between  acceptance  of  a 
manuscript  and  being  able  to  squeeze 
it  into  the  paper  was  closer  to  six 
weeks. 

Newspapers  with  six-week 
deadlines? 

Item:  The  publisher-editor  of  a  con¬ 
sumer  travel  magazine,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  larger  than  it  deserves,  told  me 
jokingly,  but  with  pride  over  a  free 
cocktail  at  someone  else’s  press 
luncheon,  how  when  caught  short  for 
copy  to  fill  his  newshole  he  had 
bought  a  piece  from  a  female  writer 
(who  was  standing  beside  him  drink  in 
hand)  about  a  remote,  exotic  country 
that  she  had  visited  five  years  pre¬ 
viously.  They  both  thought  it  was  a 
great  joke.  No  wonder  the  readers, 
have  so  little  trust  in  travel  editorial 
matter,  and  no  wonder  the 
accompanying  advertisements  suffer 


Any  newspaper  can  do  it, 
but  not  by  retreading  an 
old  real  estate  editor  or  a 
worn-out  foreign 
correspondent  by 
“giving”  them  the  soft 
touch  of  the  travel 
editor’s  title. 


from  guilt  by  association. 

Second  reason  for  absence  of  hard 
travel  news  is  the  lack  of  space  after 
the  newshole  has  been  filled  by  the 
long,  self-serving  reports  of  Lady 
Windermere’s  weekend  party  that  the 
ordinary  reader  never  would  be 
invited  to  but  is  bored  with  by  the 
magazine-style  travel  features.  So- 
called,  because  they  are  truly  not 
travel  pieces  nor  interesting  features; 
they  are  puff  pieces,  pure  and  often 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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PUBLIC  SEHVIGE 
JOURNALISM 
JUDGED  BlfTHE 
ROirWHOWARD 


Judges  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation's 
Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Awards 
contest  for  1984,  print  division,  come 
from  journalism's  first  rank. 

William  Ketter,  editor  of  The  Patriot 
Ledger  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  and 
past  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi's  Hew 
England  Chapter,  is  chairman. 

Dick  Leonard,  editor  of  The  Milwaukee 
Journal,  is  president  of  the  International 
Press  Institute  and  a  past  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Christian  Anderson,  editor  of  The  Register, 
Orange  County,  California,  is  a  director  of  the 
California  Society  of  newspaper  Editors. 

Open  to  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  its  territories. 


the  contest  recognizes  outstanding  public 
service,  such  as  exposure  of  corruption, 
crime  or  health  problems.  $2,500  and  a 
plaque  will  be  awarded  to  the  winning 
newspaper,  and  $1,000  to  the  runner-up. 
Entries  must  have  been  published  in  a 
newspaper  in  1984,  and  be  received  no 
later  than  Feb.  18, 1985,  and  addressed  to: 
The  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards,  newspaper 
Division,  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation, 

1 100  Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio  45202. 

Roy  Howard  was  editor  and  president  of 
The  Hew  York  World-Telegram  &*  The  Sun,  president 
of  United  Press,  and  through  three  decades  president 
of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 


